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Counseling for Achievement WJotivation 



Introduction 



This information packet, prepared by the ERIC Counseling and 
Personnel Services Center, is intended to alert the user to a body 
of literature on a topic of current interest to counselors. It 
identifies research reports that have been cited in the Educational 
Resources Information Center's (ERIC) publication , Research in 
Education (RIE) , in Dissertation Abstracts International , and in 
ERIC'S Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) from July 1971 
through March 1973. 
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personal copy of the title listed. The sources fall into three 
groupings; 

ERIC Documents 

References in this search for which an ED (ERIC Document) 
number is given may be ordered from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) . Copies are available in 
either hard (photo) copy or in microfiche form. The 
microfiche require a special machine for use. To order 
any of the ED materials, please refer to the ERIC Reports 
Order Blank at the back o£ this packet. 

Doctoral Dissertations 

All dissertations listed in this search have been drawn 
from Dissertation Abstracts International , a publication 
of University Microfilms. They are available on micro- 
film (MF) at $4.00 per dissertation, or in bound photo 
COPY (X) at $10;00 per dissertation from University 
Microfilms . 

To orde^r, give the following information; 

1) ^ " Order nuirber 

2) Author's last name' and initials 

3) Type of copy desired (35mm positive microfilms, 
-or soft bound xerographic copy) 

4) Your name and address (list separately for 
billing and shipping, if they are different) 

Send your order, with payment, to University Microfilms, 
300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Journal Articles 

Journal articles are available from the original journal 
in library or personal collections. Refer to the entry 
for volume and. page designations. 
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AdkittA^ Poroffiy C. 

pTAgninis of Head Start Parent Involvement In 
Hawaii. A Section of (he Final Report for 1969- 
70. 

Huwiiti Univ.. Honolulu. Fducution KcNcjrul. and 

Dcvelopfncnt Center. 
Spt>ns Ageney — Orriee M HeoniinJie Opporluniiy. 

Wushint;((»n. D.C. 
Puh Dale J;ii» 71 

Note— I3p.: Puper presenled iit ihe Annual Mecl' 
ing of fhe American iidueatjon^it Rcse;ireh As- 
.M>Liuli'.»n, New York, New York, Tebruary 6, 
1971 

KURS t»rlce MF.$0.65 HC-$3.29 

DcRCripi<»rs~Hi)me Pri)gr;»ms, Home Visits. 
•I.an|»iiuge Programs, Malhemalies Currieiiluin , 
•Molivatinn, Parcnl Child Rehiticmshrp. Pureni 
ConfurenLes, •Parent Hducation. * Parent Par- 
- licipuliiin 

Identlllers - • Head Start, Language Tor Prcsuhool. 
Mathenmties for Presehoot 

Presents the evolution of participation pro- 
grams for Head Start parents which were con- 
ducted hy. (he University of Muw^iii Center for 
Keseareh in luirly Childhood Education from 
1967-l9fiK through 1970. F.ach year's shilting 
emphasis was based on experience with pri>grams 
tried earlier, oti shirting interests iif staTr and par- 
ticular comnuinities involved in other aspects of 
the year's research program, and - on aspects ol" 
(he overall research design iiT (hat year. Programs 
or group meetings and individual home visits 
were explored. Various types of parent parlicip'a- 
tion pri^tgrams in conjuncticin with curricular 
modules in the cognitive and motivational realms 
were assessed. The niajor conclusion is that hroad 
generalization is not possible Trom snialt and 
shtiri tfirrii attenipis to alter parental attitudes and 
practices. Parcnl programs may not be the most 
erfectivc way to improve cogniJit'c ahiJilics and 
behavior of preschool children. (Author/WY) 



KD 049 492 CG 006 303 

.4ii</f( it.\. //< firy //. \y'illuhn\. Hoht ri /,. 

The Kffi'Cts of Group (Nintitijienl R t (n fort erne nt 

on Stntlent Kchuviur. 
/(cnnussec IJjjiv.. Knoxtillc. 
Puh Date 7(1 
Njt(c-2Hp. 

Awiilahlc from - Henry H. Andrews. 4K4 MiUctl. 
Wright State Univeisily. Ci>li>nel (lien 
Miilliway. Oayton. Ohio 454.^1. (Ni> price 
i|lioted 1 

EDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC .$3.29 
Descripl»»rs~ • Achieveinenl. •liehavior . Ch;niiie, 
Hx|it:rijnenl:il Psychdiiigy. HJriiup DcliiiviJir. 
•Junior Hiiih Sl-UooI StoUonts. Peer Uela;ii>n- 
. ship. Kciniorcen)cnl. Kcincdial Malhenialics. 
^' Task Analysis 

Nine seventh- and eighlh grade students \\ln> 
had a history ol' poor math acliievenienl wcic 
sclcctcO * participate in the suidy. liase rate 
data was gathered which indicated the percent ol' 
time the students were engaged iii hchaviius rele- 
vant to the assigned acadcinic tasks. During treat- 
ment a clock buzzer apparatus was placed in the 
room, and the students were told that they cuuUi 
earn frcc'timc contingent on eonciimitant task 
relevant behavior by oil the class mcnihers. The 
clock was allowed to run when the entire class 
was working on the assigned materials, which 
provided a visu:il display of the cumuh:tivc 
carncti free-lime. When any of the students 
behaved inappropriately. Ihc clt)ck was turned off 
and a buzzer was sounded. The group contingent 
conditi(ms snbstanVially increased the percent of 
task rclcvatU behavior emitted by the snbjects. A 
treatment reversal reduced the level of ap- 
'ptopriate behavior, and rcintroductiiin nf group 
contingencies again nuirkedly increased the group 
level of task relevant huhavror. Alteration of 
teacher contingencies had little apparent effect 
tin the sill dent.s*- behavior, (Author) 

o 

ERIC 
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Hlm ktiian, Lvrfyn L. 

The Motivational Kffoct uf Values as Content In 
Gre'»n Cuun^>cl^ng with Underachieving 
Aduiescent^. 

Pnb Date Apr 71 

Note — 1 5p.; Paper presented at the CahToinia 
Hducntinnal Research Associatitni in San 
Diego. California. April 29.30. 197} 

KDRS Price MF.$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors—, \eailemie Achievcmenl. 
• Adolescents. Behavior. Counseling, '(iroup 
Counsclitig. Group Discussion. Group Ex- 
perience. Groups. 'Motivation. Pupil Personnel 
Services, Student Motivation, *Underaehievers, 
•Values 

Identifiers— R»)kcaeh Value Survey 

Sixty-one adolescent subjects, deOned as ' un- 
derachieving and non-niotivated and who had 
been disciplinary problems at sclu>ol. participated 
in one of three groups: ( I ) the cxperinjcntal 
group which rcceiveil vocational orientation and 
group counseling: ( 2 ; a control group which 
received' vocational orientation only; and (3) a 
c^inlrol group which received neither. All groups 
svcr;- given the Rokeach Val,ue Survey, the results 
of which comprised the content for the experi- 
njcntal group's counseling sessions. ' Results in- 
dicated that group counseling, where the content 
induced uieaningrul self-revelation, had extended 
to iniprovenienl in achicveinent and a decelera- 
tion {}f di.Kciplinary referrals: No positive changes 
were found in the two ci>ntrol. grt>ups. It is eon- 
clndcd that group counseling is effective with the 
population described and that the use of discus- 
sions of life values is a viable motivaVing ■ force. ■ 
(TL) 



ED 052 228 TM 000 630 

fl/fl/, QiSris Jr. 

Roommate«ImpBct Upon Academic Performance. 

Harcum Junior Coll.. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Report No-IRR-71-6 
Pub Date Feb 71 
Note~3p. 

EDRS Prke MF-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— •Ability Grouping. Ability 
IdentiHcatinn, •Academic Performance. 
•College Freshmen. Environmental Influences, 
Grade Point Average. Grade Prediction, 
•Heterogeneous Grouping. Homogeneous 
Grouping. Junior Colleges. *Performance 
Factors, Student Grouping 
Idcntiriers~-Roonimates 

It has been hypothesized that a student will 
develop more fully academically if grouped with 
students of similar ability. A study was 
undertaken at Harcum Junior College to assess 
the effect upon academic performance of the . 
assignment of roommates with varying high 
school academic records. . For investigation 
purposes students were identiried as a.'i>ove 
average, average, and below average. Four groups 
were *.hen formed; Group I paired above average 
Mudents with average students; Group 11, average 
with average; Group 111, above average with 
below average; and Group IV, below average 
with below average. Analysis of results indicated 
that signiricantly higher levels of academic 
achievement could be attained by avesrage and 
below average achievers by assigning them as 
roommates to above average academic achievers. . 
(CK) . ■ 
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Bond. Nichidas A.. Jr. 

Motivating the Student in CAI Technical Courses. 
California Univ., Los Angeles. Dept. of 
Psychology. 

Spons Agency—Onicc of Naval Research, 
Washington, U.C. Personnel and Training 



Research Programs. Offivv. 
Report No-TR-t)8 
Pub Date Jun "I 

Note— K4p.-. Rchasioial Technology Laho:;»torKs 
series 

KDRS Price MF.$0.6S IIC.$.V29 

Dcscriplor.s - •Computer Assisted Instriicdon 
•Disadvantuyed Yonth, rducaliouid ProRiams, 
•Job Trainjn;^, Literature Rovieus, •MiJii.»>> 
training, 'Motiv.iiion I eehnii|Ues. 

Psychological Needs. Reinfoi cement. Kewaids. 
Student Motivali<in. Icchnical Iidueation, 
Urban Youth 

Student motivatu^n is a central issac in 
computer-aided instruction (CAI), since even tin- 
mo.st supht.sticate(i loachtnp pr<igranis will reqoirc 
directed and sustained effort at the Icartunj; task 
Technical students, who Itavc lo niasiet lon^! and 
difficult coiJises, present special nuitivaiini»;il 
problems. A review of the liii:ratare indie, nes that 
motivators for technical sludenlis can he ilassifiod 
under three " main headings task-relatvd or 
"intrinsic" factors, need lelatci! nr "dynamu ' 
determinants, and external icwards. ll appca»^ 
that elcntcnls of these motivators may he usiful 
in encouraging CA! stuilents in technical comses 
'l o illustrate the appHialion nf motivating. fac(Mj.\. 
a potential system which utilives techniques from 
all three classes of niotivators is proposcil, fiist in 
the context of a niilitar'y training course m ladar 
repair and then in a jnh training program for 
disadvantaged youth The system ela.->sil'ies 
students according l<. certaifi dynamic . variables 
such as need achievenient Othei features of the 
system include rewards -if lime olT <u cash for 
.sueces.sfu) learning and snnlcnl par(ieipali<ni in 
goal-setting. (Aulhor/JY) 
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Egf-lston, Richard L. 

Test Achievement: Expectation and Reality. 
Pub Date Feb 71 

Note — 2lp.; Paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
■ ing of the American Educational Research As- 
sociation, New York. New York. February 
1971 

EDRS Price MP-$0.65 HC-$3.29 

Descriptors— Academic Performance, * Achieve' 

ment. •Aspiratlnn. ^Curriculum Development. 

Educational Needs, Grade Prediction. Per . 

fnrmance Criteria. •Prediction. Reinforcement. 

Sciences, 'Self Evaluation 

Levels of aspiration and .stodcnl prcdrctiont; as 
applied to test performance were emplnyed in 
this longitudinal investigation of the process of 
self-evaluation. Two hundred and ten students 
from a rural secondary school in general -and 
earth science classes were grouped according t<> 
previously demonstrated academic ability. 
Throughoot the school year, the students were 
asked to predict the percentage score they would 
receive on each unit test (hey took immediately 
before and after its administration. AlthoMgh ex- 
plicit instructions about how to make predictions 
were not given, several students were able to im- 
prove their predictions over time. More able stu- 
dents tended to he more accurate in their predic- 
tions than the less able; and there appeared to be 
no sex differences operating. Trend analyses were 
conducted to ascertain the effect of practice 
opon learning how to make reali.siic predictions. 
The rate of improvement tended to be higher for 
high ability students, who gained the most from 
repeated performance. It is suggested that, since 
the study was limited to the familiar task of test 
taking, students were more likely to assess their 
performance accurately on this activity than on a 
less familiar one. Because -many important deci* 
sinn.s must be made hy the individual. On the 
basis nf ability and interests, after he has left the 
formal educational setting, a strong recommenda- 
tion is made for the teaching of sclf-apprai.sal 
techniques within the regular school curriculum. 
The science classes are proposed as a logical 
place to start such instruction. ( TA) 
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Kducaitun Pvrforniance Cuntrucltn|;r The Dallas 
Pub Date 21 Fch 71 

Note— !<»p.. Pitpcr prcscnlcd at Amcrtc;in As* 
sdciution of School Administrators Annual 
Convonlktn. < A thin tic Cir-. Nt vv Jersey. 
' Fcbruiify 20-24, l^Jlh 

KI>R.S .i»ficf HC-$3.29 . 

Ocscripion-;- Acaiiemic Achievement. Con* 
suhunt.s. •Drupoci PicvcnUon, *tduc;uionul 
Accouniability, Evaluation Critcrij. •Managc- 
incni Systems, Measurement, 'Port'Drmancc 
Conlracls. ♦Program Planning. Speeches. Stu- 
Ueni Motivutiun 

IdenliRcrs— Achievement Mutlvatiiin. Dallas Pri> 
• jccl 

This report discusses porliirmancc coutracUng 
as i«no means of iinplemeiiling eiliie;.i)i,>nar ac- 
tnuntahiniy. U liescrihes the plat^ninji Jnr i»nd 
niaiti feaiufe.s ol" Ihc Dallas. TVx.is. performance 
c-nnlraec f'':e Gjisir.ifitced Siuik'ni Performanec 
ill Kdueation und Trainiuj; Prt)pnim thai uses a 
mufti/.ttcted ;ippft»ach M remove iii.ith. rc.nljiig, 
and motiMition deficiencies. The unique purl of 
thh proi;ram - ihi: achiovenicni ;7H>l)v:>ih>n com- 
ponciit will he couecrncd with necupalioniil 
tr-.tiniiij! In eonjuneiton wirh 25 loeal enipUiycrs, 
Related doeunicnis arc EA 1)03 35f», EA 003 
.158. EA 003 .1*J,l.and EA 003 3«7. {JF) 
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Frrritor, D. E. And Others 

FJUcts of Cojitin^'cnr Reinforcement for Attending 
Behavior on Wor.k Accomplished. 

.Spons Agcncj;— Ccnlrat Midwestern Regional 
Educatinnal l-ah., Inc.. Memphis, Tenn.; Office 
of Kducation:(DHEW), Washington. D.C. 

Pub Date 71 

Note— 2<Jp. 

EDHS Price MF-$0.65 HC.$3.29 
Descriptors— •Academic Performance, *Behavior 
Change, Behavior Prnhlcms. Classroom 
Tcchnimies. ♦EU'smentary School Sludcnis. 
* Inner City, liMervenlicin, Learrmg Processes, 
Maibematics lh:)lruction, Misbehuvtor. Problem 
Solving. *Reinrforccmcnt. Student Behavior, 
Teaching Techniques, Uiban Schools 
I'ljt' effects ofhehavioral and perf(j"rmancc con- 
• ingoncies on classroiim behavior and on 
ae.tdcmic perfwrmance were investigated. The 
sub|i;ets, third grade students froni an inni:r city 
clenjciilary .school, were exposed to a sctjcs of 
cnndiiions including buseline, behavior contingcn* 
Lie^, perfornianee contingencies/ iind a mix of 
behavior and performance cnntingeneics using a 
re\crsal design. The students worked 100 ran- 
domly selected mathematics problems for 20 
minutes each day during each period. Behavioral 
contingencies improved attending and decreased 
dinruptiotis but did not improve performance. 
Pcrfornuince contingencies increased per cent 
correct priibleins bui sitiending declined and 
disruptions increased. The combined contingen- 
cies increased hoth perfornianee and attending. 
The experiment was; replicated w:lh another cla.«!s 
of children varying the sequence of Conditions 
and Ihc amoiinl of token reinforcemeni that 
could be earned. The Hndings einphasi/c the im- 
portance of designing specific contingencies for 
specific target behaviors. Behavioral contingcn- 
cicJi did not have the positive effect on per- 
fonnance often implied, nor were performance 
contingencies alone able to maintain acceptable 
classroom behavior. lAulhor/JM) 
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Folmnn, H, Budojf, fftMion - - . 

Learning, Potential SUtus and Vocatloaal Interests 
and Aspirations of Special and Regular Class 
Adolescents. Volume I, Number 7. 

Research Inst, for Educational Problems. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Pub Date 70 

Note— 24p. 

ES>RS Price MF-$O^S IIC.$3,29 
Descriptor!;— 'Aspiration, •Educable Mentally 
Handicapped, •Exceptional Child T •.car::h. Ju- 
♦ niCir High School Students. Lcarnrng Charac- 
. terlstics, .Self Concept, ♦Vocational toteresls 



Juiiior highsehool .students in three special 
classes for the educable retarded and regular 
class children from three low^traek sections were 
administered the Kohs block designs and assigned 
a learning potential status: highscorer. gainer, or 
nongair^eV. All *uhjet:is were then interviewed in- 
dividually ill a 1-hour session in w^ieh qtiestions 
relating to vocational areas were a.'tked. One third 
of the regular ^nd spee«al class students hcM 

■after-school jobs and the majority aspired lo jobs 
similar to those they expected to attain after Ua>- 
ing school. The sj>ccial chws siimplc. hovkcvci, 
dcsiied and expected to obtain Inwcf level ji>bs 
than the regular class subjects. Within the special 
class sample, highscorcrs held low job a.spirations, 
seemed most knowledgeable about rcpnried cho- 
ices giving the impression of a motivational pat- 
tern attuned to mininiizc failure. The nongainer 
(low 'able student aecnrding to ■ the criteria) 
tended to respond more similarly to regular class 
students, btti were not able give any soiid 
cviiicnce of having tested the reality nf the 

.responses. Nongaincrs were viewed as functioning 
like a mentally retarded child while the 
highscorcrs and gainers were fell to be educa- 
tionally retarded. (RJ) 
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Gofl, John /*. , 

Goal Setting: Review of the Literature and ImpH» 
cations for Future Research. Working PfipiB* 
Number 47. Report from the Project on Varia- 
bles and Processes in CO{$nltIve Learning, 
Wisconsin Univ., Madison. Research arO 

Development Center for Cognitive Learning.. 
Spons Agency— Office of Education (DHi;W}. 

Washington. D.C. 
Report No— WP.47 . ' ^■ 

Bureau No— BR-5-0216 
Pub Date Oct 70 
Contract— OEC-S- 1 0- 1 54 
Note— 34p. _ 
EDRS Prfct MF.$0.65 HC-S3.29 
Descriptors — * Achievement, •Classroop- 
Research, ♦Educitional Research, Expectation 
^Literature Reviews, ♦Motivation Techniques, 
Objec,';ives, Psychological Studies 
Laboratory rc:iearch and initial studies of the " 
eii'ccis of goal setting in the classroom indicate 
that goal setting increases achievement. Thus, . 
goal setting may prove to be an effective motiva- 
tional technique for use in the schools. Goal 
setting, however, is influenced by many factors 
such as knowledge of results, fKplicitness of 
goals, difficulty of goals» origin of goals, and 
monetary inccntivcfi. Research concerning the ef- 
fects of these factors is reviewed to provide a 
basis for the development of classroom goal 
setting procedures. Classroom ' studies dealing 
whh conferences and with, goal setting arc also 
summarized. Suggestions arc provided for 
research to delineate the effects of goal setting 
varit^blcs in the classroom and for formative 
eyal?iations of goal setting procedures. (Author) 
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itaa, John /*. 

rbc (Jse of fudividuat Goal-SeKlng Cooferencts u 
a MulivatUnul Technique. 

Pub Dale (7(!'f 
Note— i3p. 

Ems Price MF*$0.6S HC'$3.29 

Descriptors—* Achievement, Attitudes, Class- 

. room Reiiearch, •Conferences, Eiemenlary 

School Students,. *Goul Orientation, ♦Motiva*- 

tiim ^ ■. 

This sludy examined the effect of goal-scuing 
un (he achievement and attitudes of lOH boys and 
Rirli from grades |.4. Pupils in Group I pat- 
ticipaled in four goal-selling conferences with the 
cxpcrinienlei. Pupils in Group 11 also had con- 
ferences hut clusi: study topics were discussed and 
Rtuitcnts did not set goals. Group HI was u control 
grou)) feeciving only classroom instruction in 
readirif; &k'ttls- Two atliiude measures were ad- 
ministered to ah pupils along with an experi- 
ment er- developed and a crilcrion-refcreiiced 
achievement test, The experimental design was a 
3x3x2 randomized block design with three treat* 
ments, three levels of previous achievement, and 



two sexes Fi«Uiog3» indicate that the use ot an in 
i^'fiduaJ goal •ctting: conference can improve the 
cbutnxxn motivaiioa of pupils. Tlie confounduig 
of other factors mokes present nndings {cnt.;{i%c 
S^JfSestions for future research include b<r>;inntng 
willv a rnorc precise Uclincj:ion of the "uitrjhwtc* 
of foal-ictting. (WYi 



Kl> 051 547 I A OK'} ^On 

Stud> i>r I hi' l ' >r of liu » nli%rs iu liduk^ilion tiiid 
the FeaslhlUly i>l Kirld l.^fN'rimentS in .SjhtM»l 
Systems. Final Report. 

.American liisliiulcs U^i RcMMrth ik iIk- 
behavioral Sciences. Folo Alto, Calil 

Spuns A^eney — OlHce <.l rdoL-;itii.Mi (PHLW), 
ashingt<:n. D C. 

Report No- AlR.2()27-] .7 I 

■puh'Datc i*l Jan 71 

Contract- Ot(M).74).5035 

Note— 1 .^2p 

EDRJs Price MF.$0.()5 HC-S^ 5S 

Der.criptors— Bibliiigrnphies. . O.ita AnalvM' 

* Educational Avcoiiniahiiity. EducatuM-.al 
Experiments, •reasi-^ilit) Scudics, Fccdba* k. 
•incentive Sysxcm? Inj>»3t Output Analysts. 
LeyrnMig Tiicuric';, L.'tcrattjrc Hcuc>*s. 

* Motivation, Multiple Repession Analvsis. 
TcrVo; 'n^incc Ctin^raci.N. * ReinlorecnU'Ml, Social 
v^f'iuf 'vccment 

rhjji -Jocument reports the results of a 6-nionlh 
in^cftjgati'iin into the p(.>ssihility of instituting 
opera ional ;ncentive :iy stems in schools. An 
expciiuicnt is suggested that would examine the 
effects of a wide range of monetary and 
nonmonetary rewards on students, icnchcrx, 
administrators,- and. parent:; based on 
demonstrated gains in student performance 
objectives' in ■ reading and mathematics. 
Considerable attention is focu..cd on the 
collection of priiccss and output information and 
(he suj^gestcd use of existing .school records, sclf- 
repcri instruments^ indepth interviews. bchavit>fat 
observations, and fu ncliofial-lcvc-l p.ipcr ami 
pencil tests. The basic structure of a multiycai 
experimental program encompa.ssing sevcriij sites 
Is presented, with suggestions for potential local. 
Stale, and Federal funding. Appendixes include 
documentation of the EZ Sort t"ilc-. 
documentation of several current pr.iji^cis that 
make use of incentives l<i suuients, and letters <d 
inlerfSt fjom school dir-tricts that v.cie corii;iciCi) 
as part of the. feasibility study. ( Author i 
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Xowatrakul, Suranj^ And Others 

"Need Achievement" Training for Head Start 
Children and Their Mothers. 

Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. Coll, of Educa- 
tion. 

Spons Agency— Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Washington, D.C. 
Pub Date pOl 
Noltt~36p. 

EDRS Price MF-$0.65 HC Not Available from 
EDRS. 

Descriptors— *Achievemcnl Need. Disadvanta^^ed 
Youth. Goal Orientation, Group Dynamics, 
•Intelligence Quotient, *lntcrvcntion. Mothers, 
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This paper reports a short term intervcr Mon in 
the area of "need to achieve" among disad' 
vantaged preschoolers. Changes in measured in- 
telligence were also examined. The .study 
hypothesized that children receiving neeil for 
achievement (''n"-Ach) training would score 
higher on intelligence tests and evidence more of 
an increase in need fnr achievement, as measured 
by the Aronson Graphic Exprcfisinns. than chil- 
drcn not receiving such training. The 84 black 
subjects, 46 boys and. 38 girls, were divided into 
two **n"-Ach training groups and two control 
groups, All subjects were pretested with the 
Arqnson Graphic Expressions design. '*N"-Ach 
treatvnenv for the experimental groups consisted 
nf pne hour of training each morning on Head 
Start school days for three months. The tasks of 
the trainer were: (I) training in goal setting; (2) 
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dcv<iJopmeni or achicvcmen! language ( "l will try 
harder," "i di*l it**); (J) development of cognitive 
supports; and (4) development of group supports. 
Posltests given were the ^tandford Rinct and 
Aron&on Graphic Expressions, The tested 10 
change occurred in the predicted direction hut 
was not Mgnificant and there wore no .significant 
dirrercnccs between the two groups in "n"-Ach. 
The mothers or the children tested wurc ulso sub* 
jccts in a separate **n"-Ach training program. 
{Not availuhle in hard copy due to marginal legi- 
bility of original document. | (AJ) 
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A and M Univ.. College Station. TexiiS Agticul- 
lural E\.:»efimenl Station 
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Descriptors— •Academie Aspiration, *Bihliogra' 
phi'.jfi, •Educational Research. * Rural YOu;h, 
"Work Life Expectancy. Youth Opportunities 
The SLLond part of a revised series of biblio- 
graphic listings relating lo the .study, of educa- 
tional .'status projections [aspirations and cxpccla- 
lionsi of yctuth ts presented. The originuf bibJiO' 
graphic li^lings were accomplished in 1966 and 
\verc updated. 'in 1967. Thi: current documcnx' 
replaces Part ll of the 1967 report and contains 
an additional 9S listings (for a lotiil of 421 cita- 
tions). Specific sources include hooks, journal ar^ 
tiules. bulletins, reports, and unpublished 'matefi- 
ats made available between 1949 ynd 1969. {At) 
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Available from— Fearon PublisKcrs, Lear Siegler. 
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Document Not A>A{lBble from EDRS. 
Descriptors- Adjustment Problems, Check Lists, 
♦Educational Needs. Employer Employee Rela- 
tionship, Feedback. •Flow Charts, Job Saiisfac- 
lion^ Low Achievement Factors, *Motivatlon, 
Negative Reinforcement, Performance. Per- 
formance Criteria, * Performance Factors, Posi- 
tive Reinforcement, Skill Development. Student 
— Teacher Relationship, Task Analysis, *Training 
Objectives^ Vocational Adjustment 
When faced with a discrepancy between the 
actual and the desired perforniance of a student, 
employee, or acquaintance^ the usual course of 
action is lo ** train, transfer, or icrmihale" the in- 
.dividual. The' authors believe that while these 
may .sometimes be appropriate solutions ap^ 
propriately applied, more often they are not. 
They, offer a procedure for dealing with such a 
performance discrepancy in. a slep-by-step 
manner. Thciif procedure, whicli foUow« the form 
of a flow chart, assists in analyzing the nature and 
cause of performance discrepancies. A per- 
formance discrepancy caused by a skill deficiency 
is differentiated from one caused by a lack of 
motivation or negative feedback. Once the cause 
of the problem is correctly identified, the 
procedure suggests appropriate remedies, includ- 
ing formal training, practice, positive reinforce- 
ment, or simply adequate feedback. The key 
ideas are illustrated by actual c^sea and anec- 
dotes. A quick reference checklist summarizes 
the issues and questions to be raised when using 
this procedure. (JY) 
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NoIl' 55p 

Elms l»nVt MF-S^O./j-i HC^*iX2*) . 
Dcsiiipiois- AK-^hV* • ALudl'iniL Al.'hlL^l.■UK'lH . 
UulKivior. I'^tiiily InlluLMLe. Nttgiaut Adult 
l-dncation. ''uli^rnnt ■ Children. *P:iivin At- 
lilttwies, *Pii.;.tto Rie;ins, *5oTC'oiiLepr 
The puTpn.w' ill" thl> ■ic\e;nLl\ ua«i to iin vsJiji.iJi.' 
\\lieiher ,:v.acnipt to nuulity iiiii!i:iiil p;ireius' 
l'eh:iVMir in./»t:L'»iril;iiicc with .-"Ueiui pN>Lh4)IuyiL-;d 
prineiphrs ivMills in better nL;idcniie ;i<'hie\ enutil 
'n ihuir uhildren. Speeifte ;iNpeLts <ii\ esUyiiteJ 
v^ei'L { I I C an the inuiiiCN iind e\pcei;Ui»niN which 
mii:ni»t p;iieius hold for iheir low-;iuhje\ iiig chil • 
drcn be positively nus-.tilledV (2) Will >ystLin;iti- 
c;illy inereaseil fmai:e> ;ind L\pcei;itioiis ;is per- 
euivuil hy mignmt ehiblren result in enhuneed 
^eJJ' enncepls id- abililv'.' ;itul (."^j WilJ enhaneed 
self-concepts of abilUy result in significant in- 
creases in academic aehievemene? A .sample of 
21 children of Puerto Rican descent. 12 in the 
experimental group (aged 6 lo 16) and 9 tn the 
control group (aged 7 to 14), was utili/od in a 
pre-posl. design. Data colleuteO through the ad- 
ministration of the reading and arithmetic .sub- 
icst.s of the "Meiropo'liian Aehicvemctit Test" 
and a Spanish iranshilion of the ''Michigan Slate 
General Self-Cunecpl of Ability Scale" were 
analyzed by a I'lailed t-lo.'<t for riJJatcd measures. 
The result?^ indicated that the se'f-concept of 
ability ftir the experimental, gr<iup inerea.scd sig- 
nificantly and that academic iiehievemenl of the 
Lxpcrimenial group, as measured by the in.slru- 
ments described,. increased signifieaiitly. 
(Author/MB.l ' . 
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Descriptors- •Achievement. Curriculum. Cur- 
riculum Guides, •Educational Innovation. Edu- 
cational Needs. •Instr».ic(ionai Materials, Lcarn« 
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Needs. *Sccondary School Students. Student 
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The Achievement Motivation Development 
Project is described. The. Project has culminated 
in the development of course materials designed 
explicitly to prohntc aspects of psychological 
growth. As such, it is viewed a.s but one thrusi m 
an emerging psychological education movement 
Achievement motivation is defmcd as way of 
planning, a set of feelings and a " t of action 
strategics, all concerned with striving for excel- 
lence. The achievement motivatior) course 
materials, which are fully elaborated, relate to 12. 
general propofjf'ons about motive acqui.sjtion. 
The ovctull prog: .m is designed to help young 
■ people succeed in getting what (hey vant through 
their own efforts. The five program components 
indwde: (I) Who Am I, which concerns student 
self concept and self esteem; (2) the Ring To:.:, 
Game, wnf-zh is a vehicle to help students 
discover th.: action strategies relevant to strivin|{ 
for excelltncc;*(3j Ten Thoughts, which i.s geared 
to help students more ca^sily conceptualize and 
generalize the achievement motive to other lifts' 
experiences; (4) the Origami Game which 
promotes learning through experience, concep- 
tualization and gcneraiizaiion; and » i) Aiming, in 
which the emphasis is on real goats achievable 
through achievement motivation. (TL) 
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From a prepared script, teacher behavior in- 
dicating positive and negative attitudes toward 
students and toward the course mt^terial was role 
played before 16 introductory psychology .class- 
room groups. The treatments wore crossed in a 
2x2 design. Each ciass sc:».^ion consisted of the 
experimental treatment tmhcdded in a l5-minule 
lecture, an achievement test on the lecture 
miitcrial. and ar: uttitudc questionnaire to check 
on the manlpuhitfons. Results indicated that task 
attitudes exhibited by 4hc instructor influenced 
student achievement, while interpersonal attitudes 
did not. h was. also noted that while the group 
with the highest achievement score^ had an in- 
structor with positive ' attitudes; to^%aid students 
and toward course material, the group with the 
lowest scores had an instructor with positive at- 
titude.*; toward students and negative attitudes 
toward ihe course material. This suggests that the 
attitiicic exhibited by the teacher toward the 
material he i.s teaching extirts more influence on 
student achievement as it is typically measured 
than hts attitude toward students as individuals.- 
(Aiithor/RT) 
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*Molivaiion Ti\:hni(pu.'^, 'Self Coni:epl. Stu 

dent Motivation ' - 

Identifiers— Ohio. Youiigslown Puhlic SelvHiK 

This report of the Ytutngsttmn {0\\ut\ Ptiblie 
Schools concerns the i»peration nf their SU'lo-j 
lion Center progrjim. (unifcii hy t itle I «>f'j'Sl'.'\ 
The purpose uf the Mi»liviition Center is ^^• 
establish a Wiirking ;ind leamin^^i LMuimnrnvni u> 
which the etnph;isis will he ott hujidm^ and iin 
proving: "the pupil's ■ selt'-iniagc. h is speeil]e.ill\ 
designed to provide incentives Inr the child 
whose functional level is cnnsuleruhK belnw. 
potential. The approach lo learninj^ is striietsirt 
flexible, and innovative, wiihom the UMjal pi 
snres and eon form i lies c> pec ted tn the a\cr,'j; 
classroom. The plan provides fur iijdi\ itinali.'ei! 
instruction and a preseripti^e progrjin }<m e icli 
child. The bulk of this report is a ttcscripH'ni «•!' 
radical curriculum and tv-aehnii: ^ir.iteiiie.s Hi 
reitding, soct-.tl studies, ttiathemjltes, jnd seicneo 
Since ibis is ba.sically a pru^ir.im .li.Mpn. ihi re k 
no iliseussion of prwgrani >.:■ '••tTu n'.ti i .|» 
(Several pages of this fepnuhietJ nw, mil 

be lotatly illegible. | <Author/JWi 
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This .St mi y investigates the relationship hetwccii 
eiicnl motivation or lack of motivation Tor voca- 
tional rebiihilitation services, and rehalulitatjon 
outcome. Clionts who h)id- received services at a 
rthahilitation center during a two year periixl 
were lated on their level (jf m<uiva!ioii for reha- 
hilitation services using the contents oT diagnostic 
reference reports. A "motivated" group and an 
••unmotivated** group Were thus identified. Using 
the Minnesota Division of. Vocational Rchahiliia- 
llon case chJsure.' the results indicated that 
motivated clients were more frcqucntl; "closed 
employed" than unniotivuted clients. Several 
demographic variables did not differ entiate the 
iwo tn»Uivaii{in groups, but the group judged un- 
motivated .hud a higher niean score on the 
Psychopathic deviate scale of the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory than, did the 
motivated group. Discussion includes ;in' examina- 
tion of the ease closure systems of private and 
public rehabilitation agencies and some con- 
sideration of agency administrative harrier.s which 
may primiotc client lack (jf motivation for reha- 
bilitation services. (Author) 
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/Education), ''Second Language Learning. 
♦Student Attitudes. Student Interests, Student 
Needs. ♦Teacher /ittjiudes. 
The concept of "motivation" is examined in 
this article in terms of anxiety levels . and anxiety 
reduction. Three rnajur factors bearing upon the 
degree to which students are motivated toward 
the stjJ<ly of foreign languages are personal in- 
terest, attitude. ;jnd ability. Dr. Smith urges more 
individualized in.structioiV and personalized stu- 
dent evaluation in order to take into account the 
social and psychological needs of the !>tndcnt as 
' an individual: He discusses how student attitudes 
can be assessed witii Leon Jakohovits* "Foreign 
Language Ouestionnaire," {available from the 
Modern Language Association's Materials Center. 
A broadening of the language curriculum is also 
^ recommended to improve student motivation. 

(RL) 
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jectivcs, •Sliidcnt Mntiwnion 

Thi^ paper jttcuipis tti d';:si^n it nii>ii».-l tluil 
uiucrs a c(>n)pu*bcnsi\c raniic ot' thc(»rctie.ilK 
relevant variiible^ tluit locus on the aspiriilion-.*!- 
tainincnt proccsh. I'hc discussion "is in 4* parts. 
Kirsl. the couecpl ot' *'an)bitii)n"-. is separated nito 
thcofc?ical)y and opcr.it)i»nalIv (jisiini'l c»Mn- 
p(H»cnts Secoiul. educational aspiration and col- 
lege attainments are regarded ^is iiuieoiuus i)f .i 
complex social proccs.s involving botli the famiU 
and the sch(H>l. in which the ambiti(,)n resources 
interact and develop, rhird, the normative, so- 
cial, and ■eonipetitivc structures (jf the high .si biiol 
are considered in accounting lor niiijtu ilif- 
I'erences in the realization of student i;oals. 
Fourth, the- iniJlliplc regrcssi(m-hascd lechnique 
(kiii)wn as path analysis) is used to assess the net. 
direct, siniultuueous effect of each ambition 
resource on both aspiration and att:iinnieni..The 
saniple was comprised of alj 297 senior noys in 
lwt> small-town. West Coast high schuols. 77* per- 
cei>i of whom Hllcd dui a questionnaire in 1963. 
A follow-up questionnaire in 1967 was completed 
by 73_ percent, and information was obtained 
.liiout. the others. The variables selected for the 
analysis were: GPA. himily socioeconomic si;itus. 
IQ. p.irenis* aspirations, ,'ichicvonienl motivaiion. 
aehieveinent values, and extraeurrieuliir activities, 
The llndings intlicated that formal academic 
acbicvcmcnl was the nuist powerful resource io 
the iinihiiiou orocess. ( AF) 
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This report, a technical appendix to The Per- 
formance Contracting Concept in Education (EA 
003 602). summarizes the mathematical models 
that have been developed to analyze contractual 
relationships and incentives. The report will be of 
interest primarily to theoreticians and analysts 
rather than educational admini.strators. (Author) 
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Descriptors— * Academic Pcrfornumce. •Grades 
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To determine the effects of grades on academic 
performance, 31 graduate students partieipjitcd in 
a course which, to avoid the undesirable effccls 
of competition and ambiguity, was designed with 
specified ciiursc objectives and criteria for 
grades. The st\»dcnts were ;tssigned 4 prescribed 
experiments that they perfcJrmed in pairs. They 
each wrcUe reports on these experiments acccird* 
ing to criteria in a *'lahoratury nuinual." The re* 
pcjrts were graded, either acceptable (Jr unae-, 
ceptiihlc. with the latter returned t<» the student 
for revision. All students*, grades were based (Ui 
overall perf(umancc. but 13 students (Grcmp 2) 
were t(Jld that they wcudd- receive an incomplete 
if all 4 experiments were not completed. Mie 
(Jther IH students (Group 1) were given a grade 
n(U eoniingeni on completicm t»f all experintents. 
Results showed that. only (\ne .student Uom Group 



2 fjikd to cumpleif tlu' /^'..tuM' .-f w 

ciitii[*jeie l:ib report^. \ilnU' '» ^tUvii'iS tt..»:, 
"Group I t'ailcil u> ciunpletv* tl'.^- UiMK In .i.l.Mi.";. 
after the first papiii. CttoM\s : h.ui .» M!i.:!fLr 
centiige of papers rcf|iiinr«v r. i'v,.>n. hiehor p^-i 
Lctuajic of papers iu.^!,r.,; .,nU-ii;i .ip.i 
compleleil lUDrc opliur>aI v\(>( rf):icnf> J/r.ifi t tmup 
I ( Anthor/AF j 
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♦Correlation. ♦Junior High School Student.' 
♦Mathematics Educiition. Parent AtiituiUs. 
Socioeconomic Status.. Student Altitudes 
Reported aic the results of a coi relational 
study dcsigiied to e.Mimine non-cogiiiiivc factors, 
which might afTeci miilhenKUicat aeliievcment in 
junior high school. These factors included student 
attitudes toward 'nKithemntics. stuilent reports of 
their, parents* :mitu<ies toward mathematics, and 
socio-economic status (>f the students' fanulies 
Each of these factors was correlated with the 
others and with mathematical aeluevenient Uk' 
.sample for the • study iticluded l.'>0. stiulcnts 
s<;leeted randomly from the ttUal populatum of 
students enrolled in mathematics etuirses at one 
junior high school. The {|uestionnajrc 
administered to the suuie:iij; utili?etl a nuxUned 
version of the Dutton attitude scale, the Duncan 
extension of the National Opinion Kcse.irch 
Center scales of oeeupatioual status, ami a short 
scale designed to measure student leporls iif their 
parents* attitudes lowaid nuithcmalies. 1 he 
measure of mathematical achievement iva?. the 
mean {if four grade point averages from six -week 
grading periods and a .mid-year examination 
score. Responses were anal\7.e(t for the total 
group, for subgroups divided h\ sex. for (he {•»!.« I 
parent group, ;in<J parent suhgioups di\i(h' l 
by sex. From the analysis it was C(ii;Clu<lcd that 
student attitudes (toward ' mathcinadf's arc dirccrly 
related to their r^iporls ul their parents' attitudes 
Kiward inathemaiicj. and that siutlcni 
.achievement in niaihematies is {lifccJly related Ui 
student attitudes towaid nutth(Uualies. (KS) 
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This investigation i^ cdncerned with an ex- 
planaticm of «.he wjBy in which social origins affi-'.i 
the desire for post-seeruulary educalion. The 
author cimstructs and (iuanlifies a model iucni- 
p4uating ihnuenees due to: (li three reference 
grnup.s (parents, teachers, peers); (2) tht: stu- 
dent's academic achievements; (3) his intellectual 
ability; and (4) hi;> soeiocecmornic background. 
The model measures these variables at two points 
in time, to provide evidence rcgatding their rela- 
tive stability over time. *rhc iikuIcI is (piantified 
separately hy sex scj as to specify sex diHcienees 
in the process hy which edtieational aspirations 
are generated. CohclMsicuis iiichulc" (I) the el. 
feets of social origins o\\ educational aspiratnuis 
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,irc iniltfcct through \Hc expcclations/Jitpinitions 
or parcnls. ic;ichcrs. and peers (in that order of 
imparlance). (2j these effects arc more potent 
iin«l more pervasive for g"»Tl>; and (3) the role 
phiyed by academic performance for girls this 
process rcHcets a sck diffcTential in the value 
pl.'iced im higher education. (TL) 
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The fuirjjose of Ihis stuiiy vv.is In delenm'ne 
wiielber " iitor ihhihilioii, seir-eitnirol. rehilion 
ship \vi»h achievement model, ilepeiideuey . >eir 
e«>nccpl. dehiy of ^riitificiition, and risk-taking 
con>liiutc an athievL^nieiil n)oliv:uion eoiiNlruct 
lor niigraiil presehtud children. The subjecls used 
Ui determine the relatitMiship between the 7 traii> 
iuid aehieveinent motivation were niiile and 
lot) ten^ule children helvveeu ihe njies i»f' veijiv 

ifinntlis atKl A >earN V nnnilhs Most of the chil- 
ilien in the stiuly were Negro^ with only S while 
ehtUlteti Itultvithtal leMs ;it?(l^ uh>erv;(tion> l>\ 
li'aeher> and aitles were tile methods < f nie:islire- 
luent A eii^ergcntdi>eriminaiil valldalioir 
procOtliiri.' was u>ed lor validating ilie 4 I'aelors 
K'oiiiiiiion. >elt'-e«tiitr«d. relaiiinislup '.viih achieve- 
ment . inotlel, • uiitl tlepenileney ) whieli weie 
fst.dWiNlied friini the l*f e-Kliulergarien Scale 
thi(Uij<h factt'r analysis. ( '<)'i<\ ei gent v:ilidi(ie> 
raii^^L'tJ Iron} ''^ lo .2H. wJiile iJivergeni vaJiililio 
r::nj:ed ^M«nV .!^' t«i .^M. Multiple linear regresjiiiin 
aaaK>t> was u>etl (ti examine the relaliiiiiship 
{*ei\\een the 7 mti(iva(iun;d traits^ and iichieve- 
nient (as tncasuietl hy ihc Ctitiperative Preselutol 
lineiilnr) 1. Separate iuiaKse> were cond»».M.;i! fnr 
]i4ns and girls, and results of th^ stud> siipptvrl 
this (iroeelUirc pert'onning sepiiraie analyses 
f(}r e;i>ch 5CX. The research indicates that many of 
the same factors (s'clf-cunccpt, delay of gratiHca' 
tion. tielf-contrcl, and motor inhibition) which 
predict achievement fur middie-cJass malesi also 
predict achievement for migrant prc&chool males. 
(LS) 
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Aimed at the classroom teacher directly, this 
do-it-yourself bonk describes new tectuiuiues A»r 
dealing >vith the challenge of turncd>off students 
It presents some of the theoretical h,ickgronnd 
for the techniques suggested^ and explains how 
their effects on pupil performance* can be mea- 
sured. It is not a cookbook which prescribes the 
one best way every teacher shnuld.f Mow. Rather, 
it aims to encourage those chaia.cteristics in 
teachers, like achievement motivation, cariosity, 
and adaptability, which most teachers would like 
to create in their students. The techniques sug- 
gested have dtl been tried out and have been 
shown to be effective in improving pupil per- 
formance, Chapters are: Ij Achievement Motiva- 
tion and Psychological Growth; 2) Achievement 
Motivation Workshop for Teacher;; 3) Motiva- 
tion in Classrooms; and 4) Achievement Training 
for Students. A series* of appendices contain in- 
structions for organizing an aehievement 
workshop with teachers, administrators, etc. For 
instructional purposes, the program for teaching 
aiuhievement motivation would consist of this text 
plufi an accompanying set of student and teacher 
manuals and game materials. (A'uthor/JLB) 
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A study is reported in which the effects of 2 
competitive treatments on mean classroom* per- 
formance, interest and retention were examined 
with the use of a 10-day vocabulary-learning, task. 
Sixty-six 5th grade classrooms were randomly as- 
signed to one of 3 conditions: (I) control; (2) 
competition with reward; and (3) competition tn 
a game setting. The results indicate that, contrary 
to prediction, neither performance nor retention 
was increased under the competitive treatments. 
However, interest was found to be significantly 
higher in these treatments than in the control. 
Finally, and according to prediction, little varia- 
bility was found between the effects of the 2 
competitive conditions on the 3 dependent varia- 
bles. A model relating task- complexity and 
motivation to increased performance is proposed 
and discussed. Several related areas of educa- 
tional research are suggested, all of which con- 
cern aspects' of cognitive and affective motiva- 
tion. (Aulhor/TL) 
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.^.I'ihn. photographs, and ihis tHM»k!ot .h'^^'-^c 
A l/u- weel*. eot»se f(»{?'tV: ^i'NitJv 
UM\o^^ o\ ie» able ♦■ludi-iit* m \\w Ni.iii'.iis: '.n T' 
of lMh? It took place in ^^ c!-h .ountv Knyuch 
*in ;i Ijrge campiiN t^l'.a \»oikin}* vlass bow 
■girls non-svlectivo M'cond^irs school. The Nu>kUM 
IS in two pyrts: the tirNt pan dCNcribo the atmv. 
orgartzanon. and structure tif the courso, ni;ikos 
U brief, subjective asNCssment, and tiies to answer 
some of the queslions tcaehcrs will undouhiedK 
ask. The second part is a copy «»f the co«r>e pn» 
gram with a commenlar) J tir the pupiK, an exist" 
ing youth center pr«>vid«.'(l a ninre adult at 
mosphcre. frnm which u\ cxplorr ihr wOrliJ <v{ 
work they were ahoul l»» enici J he\ urfiaiii/e,l 
their own intensive rutl-iime ;ul<ilt diseciN>u>n- 
linked aciivitics grouped under U\x \\\a\k\x 
headings; 1) the world of w«rk; 2) eomniunity 
service wiih voluniiiry and loc;il centers; per- 
sonal relalionship> dealing wiih growing u,p. >e\. 
the family, marriage guidance, and religion; 4} 
leisure program of outdoor anil ind,ior pur>iiiiN. 
and. 5) cilizeniihip. Three major conclusions uere 
drawn by the head teachers and staff: (j (he ke\ 
to curriculum change was a new rclationNhip 
between teachers and pupils as adutts, and the 
relevance of wprk to ihc pupils; and 2) teachers 
felt there was room for a course for a wiiler 
range of pupils than the less able. (Ajthor/SBE] 
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oial Sciences, Thought Proces.sch, Youth 
The purpose of this boi^k is t<i make peijple 
who are invclved in muiivulion iti one form or 
another to think twice before trying to tackle a 
problem in a direct, heud*on fashion. Moii\ating 
human behavior is a complex task that in^ohes 
finding the proper channels tif motivati<*n and 
thinking through the reactions of the person who 
is lo be persuaded. It means linding out ihi- best 
methods of convincing people rather than pei- 
suading them. This book is divided int<i two parts; 
(1) Motivating Human Behavior, and (D I Appli 
cation of Motivational Techniques to C<irrent . 
Problems. The book contains the f<illo\ving inlVu 
mation: ( I) how to help people draw the conclu- 
sions you want drawn, (2 > ho'v to get people i»t 
change their behavior. {;?>) h<iw' lo u.se body lan- 
guage as a way of motivating others, <4) how lo 
communicate with young people on their own 
level, and (5) how in efl'eciively oppose air idci 
by drawing it out to its absurd eonclu«^it)ns 
( Author/CK) 
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-Four projects, conducted as part of an ongoing 
programmatic research effort to develop and 
evaluate curricular modules for Head Start 
clafssci, are presented. Project A was an attempt, 
to identify the effectiveness of an intervention ap- 
proach that involved the introduction into two 
classca cf curricula in language, mathematics, 
motivation, and parent involvement. The analysis 
of (he combined curriculum effects on motivation 
sugj;csted that the procedures used to evaluate 
the results may heed to be supplemented in fu- 
ture intervention attempts by a more precise and 
more curriculum-related approach. The specific 
purpose of Project B was to introduce the 
motivation curriculum into three classes and to 
provide evidence for its further and more com- 
prehensive refmement. An evaluation of the 
x^'xtccX effects of the curriculum on motivational 
.ari2(^es again suggested the advisability of sup- 
plementing future evaluations with a more exact* 
ing and curriculum -related approach. In Project 
C. an experimental version of a music curriculum 
for Head Start children was introduced into two 
classes by itself and into two classes in combina- 
tion with a physical activities curriculum. An ex- 
perimental test of music achievement did not 
reflect the effects of the curriculum relative to a 
control group. Project D consisted of the 
development and presentation of an experimental 
physic;i< activities curriculum by itself in two 
classes .uid with the music curriculum. Results 
were inconclusive. (Author/CK) 
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The classroom interactions and activities 
described in this document are intended to pro- 
vide experiences that will increase the probability 
of the occurrence of each of the response con- 
stituents of motivation to achieve in learning in 
school. These materials have been organized into 
Ave units; each unit chiphasizcs one of the fwe 
constituents: affective, conceptual, purposive, in- 
strumental, and evaluative. The purpose of such 
an organization is to enable the teacher to focus 
her attention on and increa.se her ability to per- 
ceive the unique nature of each of the responses. 
Within each unit, one constituent of motivation is 
magnified at one time, and another at another 
time. In Unit 11 it is suggested that the teacher set 
up some goals for each child in order to give him 
an opportunity to do something that he will be 
able to do and thus to help him increase his self- 
confidence, >*'hereas in Unit HI it is suggested 
that the child be encouraged to set up his own 
goals. The primary focus of all the experiences 
suggested is to develop a child's ability to func- 
tion in processes, i.e., ways of thinking. (CK) 
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The primary program objectives v.:re as fol- 
lows: (1) The students will achieve passing grade 
in the college preparation program; (2) The stu- 
dents will achieve one year academic growth 
each year as measured by the SCAT and other 
standardized measurements; (3) The students will 
achieve the minimum PSAT percentile rank as 
anticipated for college entrance requirements; 
and. <4) Each student will achieve acceptance by 
a college or university. The acti>'ities of the 
Wesleyan Upward Bound Great Hollow Wil- 
derness School are used as vehicles for "Motiva- 
tional Ignition." A student's success at extending 
his physical, emotional, and psychological limits 
through these experiences, at various instances 
and to various degrees, will ignite motivation by 
increasing self-confidence, self-esteem, efficacy/ 
and other desirable attitudes. The Upward Bound 
Summer Program represents a concerted effort to 
identify precisely what students are. expected to 
achieve and to communicate this to students 
prior to the - initiation of course work. 
(Author/JM) 
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This report of the Insthute for Teachers of Stu- 
dents with Special Needs, held July 20-31. 1970. 
represents major presentations and content of the 
Institute. Several sessions were devoted to group 
discussions, panels, demonstrations, field trips, 
and small group JictiviUes. The major objectives 
of the institute were: (I) to provide a setting for 
identification and discussion of problems and is- 
sues that are inherent in developing programs and 
teaching disadvantaged students: (2) to develop 
an understanding of and empathy and apprecia- 
tion for disadvantaged pupils; (3) to determine 
change! in programs for disadvantaged students 
in North Carolina communities that should be 
made in light of changing technology, teaching 
methods, and community patterns; (4) to 
generate a meaningful dialogue between teachers 
of disadvantaged pupils and other leaders In oc- 
cupational and general education on current is- 
sues and problems affecting programs for disad- 
vantaged pupils* with implications for effective 
program development in North Carolina commu- 
nities; and. ( 5 ) to determine how resources 
within and external to the local community can 
be utilized most effectively in teaching disad- 
vantaged pupils, and to encourage the develop- 
mont of an aHodation of local communities 
toward this md. (Authcur/JM). 
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This study identifies- the policy vari^iNes that 
are effective in increasing student verbal achieve- 
ment in urban grammar schools and high schooK. 
and estimates the impact of these variables upon 
verba] achievement, expected years of education 
completed by a typical student, and expected 
lifetime earnings of a typical student. A thcoreii 
cal model of student motivation is dcvclupecl and 
used as a guide in the speciilcaiion of an cmptii 
cal model of student achievement. The empirical 
model is estimated using the data gathered foi 
the following: (1) resciu'ch methodology, (2) 
summary of results, conclusions, and recommc" 
dations; and (3) analytic and empiric:il 
background for the conclusii>ns and recommen- 
dations. Included in the third section arc geomcl 
ric and mathematical treatments of the da(:(, 
replete with numerous tabks, figures, and chart.s. 
(Author/SB) 
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Recent studies have demonstrated that external 
rewards can affect intrinsic motivation to perfornt 
an activity. Money tends to decrease intrinsic 
motivation, whereas positive verbal rcinfort^e- 
ments tend to increase il\Utl\sic tnotivation, I his 
paper presents evidence that negative feedback 
and threats of punishment also decrease intrinsic 
motivation. Subjects solved puzzles during the 
first part of the experimental sessiont after which 
obiervations rclevani to their intrinsic motivation 
were made; Subjects in the negative fecdbaci' 
condition were given more difficult puzzles t<> 
solve than were the cnnlroU so that they t'^\m'A 
more frequently than the control subjects. I Kctso 
in the high failure condition showed less lnir>MMi 
motivation following their puj/J«. wiving ^es.^ion 
than did control subjects. Subjects in the thrcitt 
condition received an aver&ive buzzer each time 
they were unable to solve a puzzle, while the con* 
trot lubjecti did not. Those nubiecU threatened 
with the buzzer showed Icn jntriliiiic motivation 
than control lubjecU. (Aut^or/BW) 
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Two efforts were made to develop achievement 
motivation in school children and to observe the 
effect of such training on their behavior in and 
-out of school. These studies were undertaken 
because: (1) Achievement motivation might help 
children think more seriously about their work 
. habits am) cart»er planning;. (2) It might improve 
the grades of potential dropouts; and (3) At- 
tempts at diiect motivation might be an educative 
effort in itself. The two groups sponsoring these 
efforts v/ere the Harvard llniv entity and the St. 
Louis group at Washington University. No very 
convincing evidence is provided by the Harvard 
studies which shovrs that a.-^hievcmcnt motivation 
improves grades. Results reported by the St. 
Louis group ;nclude: (1) improvement in science 
and math performance in the year after the train- 
ing, (2) larger gains for pupils coming from a 
high school containing a high proportion of 
minority groups, and (3) more effective training 
for teachers when it is spread over the entire 
year. Training effectiveness varied according to 
age and maturity, sex, subject matter and' class- 
room structure. A manual detailing techniques of 
motivation was produced. Two questionnaires on 
the effects of organizational climate on motiva- 
tion were also distribi*ted. The overall conclusion 
is that achievement motivat^c;^ trr^inir^ courses 
improve classroom and life nT&sii\^»nem skills. 
Curriculum materials develo^K^ ?.vevm this is 
research available from Education Ventures, Inc. 
(See ED 053 481 & ED 054 997). (Author/CK) 
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Which Have Proved Successful with the Less 
Able Students Dimitricvich. Nada. Canadian 
Modern Language Review, v28 hi, pp47-49. Oct 

•Unguftge Instruction. •Teaching Methods, 
•Academic Aptitude. Language SVUls, Lan- 
guage Proficiency, Linguistic Competency. 
Teaching Techniques. Instructional Materials 
Paper presented at the Joint Meeting of the 
Ontario Modern Language Teacners' Association 
and the New York State Association of Foreign 
Language Teachers, Toronto. Canada. March 27. 
1971. (DS) 



EJ 041 708 510 UD 501 028 

Treats are the Treatment Doss, Harriet, Reading 
Newsreporu v5 n3, pp34-36,38-41, Jan 71 

^Teaching Techniques. •Reinforcement. •Disad- 
vantaged Youth, •Student Motivation, •Motiva- 
tion Techniques. Academic Achievement, Edu- 
cai.onal Diagnosis, Instructional Materials, 
Curriculum Development, [ Missouri] 
Describes the operation of a contingency manage- 
ment program" developed by Central Midwestern 
Regional Education Laboratory, in cooperation 
with the faculty of the Carr Lane School in inner- 
city St. Louis. (JN) 



EJ 040 674 180 CG 503 137 

Factors Mediating the Effects of Enhanced 
Rapport on Chililren*s Performance Feldman. 
Solomon E.; Sullivan. Oavid S., * Journal of 
Consulting and Clinical Psychology, v36 n2, 
pp302. Apr 7 1 

•Children. •Performance Factors, 'Motivation, 

•Anxiety, 'Rapport 



EJ 038 972 ■ 090 CG 502 940 

Comparison of Responsive and Nonresponsive 
Underachievers to Counseling Service Aid Gil- 
hrcalh. Slnart, Journal of Counseling Psychology 
vlH nl. pp8U83; Jan 71 

•Lnderachicvers, •Counseling EfTectiveness. 

•Motivation, •Student Attitudes, •Self Help 

Programs. College Students, Males. Student 

Interests, Counseling Centers 
Study results Indicate that underachievers motivat- 
ed to respond voluntarily lo offers of Counseling 
Service aid are more succi.<;sful academically, 
even without Irealment. than rr.ile underachievers 
who are not willing to particifyatc in counseling 
programs. (Author) 



EJ 036 851 310 SE SOi 075 

Reaching the Unmotivated Glasser. William. 
Science Teacher, v38 n3. ppl8-22, Mar 71 

•Failure Factors, •Learning. •Motivation Tech* 
■niques. •Secondary School Science. •Undera- 
chievers, Motivation, Student Motivation. Suc- 
cess Factors, Student Characteristics 
Author of "Schools Without Failure" provides 
explanations for some of the possible reasons why 
some children are unmotivated and fail. Provides 
a philosophy of how to teach the unmotivated. 
Sfuggests need to get the students involved, to 
leach relevant material, to get students to think, 
and to avoid measuring students against each 
other. (DS) 



EJ 041 837 . 040 AA 510 256 

Academic Motivation and Programmed Learning. 
Hartley. J.; And Others, British Jaurnal of 
Educational Psychology, v41 pt 2,.ppl71-83. Jun 
71 , . 

•Academic Aspiration, •Motivation, •Pro- 
gramed Instruction. 'Secondary School Stu- 
dents, "Ouestionneires 



EJ 043 645 060 AA 510 460 

You Are Already Using Behavior 
Modification...but Until Ycu Know Why and 
Howt You .^"jht Be Making Mistakes Madsen. 
Clifford K- Madsen, Charles H.. Jr., Instructor, 
v81 n2, pp47-56, Oct 71 

•Behavior Change. •Problem Solving, •Disci- 
pline Policy, * Motivation Techniques, •Child- 
ren, Reinforcement 



EJ 037 579 090 RE 502 681 

Comparison of EfVectiveness itf Group-Couhseltng 
Procedures McCarthy, Barry W., Psychological 
Reports, v28 nl, pp283-86, Feb 71 . . 
•Group Counseling, •College Students', •Aca- 
demic Performance, •Student Improvement, 
•Counseling Effectiveness. Counseling 
Theories,, Academic Achievement, Adjustment 
(To Environment), Study Habits, Attitudes 



EJ 040 129 ' 010 TM 500 326. 

Achievement as a Function of the Presence of 
Prior Information Concerning Aptitude Means, 
Robert S.; Means, Gladys H., Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, v62 n3, pp 1 85-87, Jun 71 
•Academic Achievement. •Academic Aptitude, 
•Expectation. •Predictive Ability (Testing), 
•Student Motivation. College Students, Grade 
Point Average, Prediction, Task Performance 



EJ 035 910 010 CG 502 775 

Effects of Guidance on the Results of Standaril- 
ized Achievement Testing Omvig, Clayton P.. 
Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance, v4 nl. 
pp47.52, Apr 71 

•Achievement Tests, •Achievement, •Motiva- 
tion, •Guidance. "Test Results, Guidance 
■ Services, Group Guidance, Individual Counsel- 
ing, Junior High School Students 
The findings of this study suggest that the results 
of the standardized achievement testing were 
related to the motivational and teaching activities 
that were carried out prior to the testing, 
(Author) 



O 038 662 4^)0 SO 500 ^u ; 

Raising Academic Motivation in Lower Class 
Adolescents: A Convergence of Two Research 
Traditions Spilerman. Seymour. Sociolo^x 
Education, v44 nl. ppl03-H8. Win 71 

•Motivation Techniques, *reaMvng ^ 

Motivation, • Academic A.spiralion, •Rcwaids. . 

•Lower Class Students, Secondary Grades. 

Peer Relationship. Negro Youth, Bchavioia! 

Science Research, S»iCial Status ■ 
The adoleitfini behavior traditions arc Tiorn\'.l 
functioning o.'' their socvety and acadcmit ai.hic\r- 
meni reward siruciurcs. It is suggested thai a 
combination of material ' induccmcms >ith a 
reward structure emphasizing peer' group attair- 
ment can provide an effL^tivjc strategy Uv 
motivating lower-class adolescents. (Authnr 'DB) 



■EJ 037 318 52(1 P.S >(H 

The Influence of Masculine, Feminin.'. ami 
Neutral Tasks on Children's Achievement llchav- 
lor. Expectancies of Success, and Atiainmcni 
Values Stein, A lei ha" Huston. And Others. Chth! 
DevelopmcnL y^2 nl. priy5-207. Mar 71 

•Achievement. •Motivation. 'Success F';i( tors. 
•Testing. •Sex (Characteristics), Role Pcrccp 
tion. Prediction. Expectation. Sc.x Different es 



EJ 044 301 . 240 EC 03.1 i3K 

Evaluation of a Keniotivation Program with 
Institutionalized Mentally. Retarded YounKStcrs 
Slcrnlichl, Manny: And Others. Trjinini: >\iu><>/ 
Bulletin, v68 n2. pp82-6. Aug 71 . 

•Exceptional Child Researih. •Cusindial VU'n- 
tally Handicapped. •AllenJants, •Morviiion 
Techniques. Attitudes. Mfni;jlly IbrulicJippcil 
A rctnotivalion program lot insiiuitiunah/ed 
^cJardale^; (IQ 6-30) resulted in impnivenicnt iii 
retardates' social bchiiv-^ioi :ind gencr;il cnvir<Mi- 
mental alertne!;s, and. in the inorulc atul attitudes 
of the atiendanes involved in the stimuljtitm 
program. (Auihor/KW) • 



EJ 037 440 040 VT 5(J2 4 U 

Factors Affecting Vocational and Educational 
Decisjon^Making of Hish School Girls Wallace. 
Jacquelyn L.; Leonard, The I ma H., Journal of 
Home Economics, v63 n4. pp24l-245. Apr 71 
•Home Economics Education, •Decision Mak- 
ing. •Occupational Aspiration, •Academic Aspi 
ration. High School Students, Females. Aca- 
demic Achievement. High School Curriculnn^ 
Occupational Information, Occupationi' 
Choice 

Relationship between several school-related 
tors and the vocational and educational chi v.f 
of high school girls was investigated, an J "v^i. 
factors were found to be important n ih'" 
decision-making process. (Editor/SB) 



EJ 041 137 310 PS 501 177 

The Effects of Reward and Punishment Upon 
Children's Attention, motivation, and Discrimina- 
tion Learning Witte, Kenneth L.: Grossman. 
Eugene E., Child Development, v42 n2. pp537- 
542, Jun 71 

•Discrimination Learning, •Motivation, 'Atten- 
tioriv •ReinforcemeritT^'Rewa.ds. Kindergarten 
Children, [ Punishment] 
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Peer Tutoring as u Technique for Teaching the 
Unmotivated Mohan, Madan. Ckt/d Study Jour- 
nai vl n4, pp2l7-225.,Sum 7K 

•Peer Teaching, 'Low Motivation, •Education- 
al Strategies, •Motivation Techniques, Grade 
2, Grade 3, Grade 7, Grade 8, Sradcnt 
Attitudes, Peer Relationship 
In an 8 -month peer tutoring program, unmotivf,:- 
ed children in grades 7 and 8 tutored unmotivate 
ed children in grades 2 and 3. Improvements in 
attitude and behavior resulted for both tutors and 
luiccs, with the exception of one emotionally 
- disturbed child. (MK) o 



E3 048 218 040 AA 511 365 

Motivation and PerformaRcc Contracting 
Fricdcr, Brian, Journal of Research and Develop- 
mcnt tn .Education, v5 nl, pp49»6I, F 71 

•EdMcalional Accountabilily, •Moliviilion, 
•Motivation Techniques, •Behavior Theories. 
•Performance Contracts, Reinforcement, Con- 
tracts, Instruction, Educations) StralcgicJ!, Eval« 
nation Criteria 
A discussion of motivational systems, contingen- 
cy management, and behavior theories that have 
been employed in some porforrRance contracts. 
(RY) 



EJ 059 310 310 EC 042 005 

Choosing the Best Rclnforcrrs Bannatyne, Alex, 
Academic Tberapyt v7 n4, pp483-6, Sum 72 ' 
•Reinforcers, *Positive Reinforcement, ♦Moti- 
vation Techniques, •Reinforcement 
Categories of eflcctivc rein forcers for motivating 
students arc listed. (KW) 



EJ 061 410 040 VT 503 958 

Motivatiou of the Disadvantaged Barry, John R., 
Rchab'tUmtion Research and Practice Review, y3 
nl, PP21-28, W71 

•Motivation, *Culturally Disadvantaged, Moti- 
vation Techniques, Behavior Change^ Personali- 
ty Theories, Behavior Patterns, Behavior Stand- 
ards 
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A CROSS-SECTIONAL STUDV OF THE NEED FOR 
AOliEVKMENT 

Mtchad nRi*:SSKR, Kd.D. 

Rutgers University The State University of New Jeraey. 1971 
Chairman: Dr. William Bingham 

Achievement motivation studies are conducted almost exclusively with 
college students. The applicability of the theoretical model evolved from 
these studies to developmental studies was tested. 

The Ss were boys from lower-class and working-class families; 
in first, fourth, and seventh grade. 

situation. Each 5 made up a verbal story for a TAT card. He was then 
engaged in three different achievement motivation arousing activities and 
after each task asked to make up a story to a different TAT card. A 
questionnaire, aimed at uncovering motivation-related vanables was ad- 
ministered at the end of the testing 'session. 

The results indkated that (•) the noed fbr achievement incretias signiA* 

canjiy with age, (b) situational cues have a greater influence on TAT story 
content than achievemerit motivation aroused immediately before story 
telling, (c) there is no significant correlation between n achievement score 
and objectively measured achievement. 

The results suggest that the present model of achievement needs to be 
modified. It was proposed that strength of motivatioii to achieve (M) be 
conceptualized- in this manner: The product of the individual's perception 
of the incentive (I) and of his perception of his task proficiency (P), plus 
or n^inus the strength of any supporting or detracting need or needs (NS) 
aroused in the situation, 

M = (I X P) ± (Ns) 

The following educational implications were discussed: the. results of 
experiencing repeated failure In the classroom, the role of the teacher as 
reinforcing agent in the learning of achievement motivation, the presence 
and the arousal of needs in the classroom which weaken or delay the iteed 
to achieve. 

Order No. 72-1079. «9 f»«lL 



DEVELOPMENT OF A SELF-REPORT MEASURE OF 
ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION IN HIGH SCHOQL USING 
ATKINSON*S MODEL 

David Mohlcr GROVE, £d,D. 

Rutgers University The State University of New Jersey, 1971 
Chairman: Dr. Bernard Indik 

In recent years there has been much investigation of the achievement 
motivation construct. Most of this work has centered around the McCJel- 
land-Atkinson need achievement variable, usually measured by projective 
devices. The purpose of this study was to develop and validate a self-report 
device to measure achievement motivation in a scholastic setting. Atkin- 
son's motivational conttructs were represented in this study 
l^potheses tested were 

1 . The residual behavior potential score (RBP) achieved by the subjects 
on the self-report instrument developed for this study will correlate signifi- 
cantly with their scores on the projective device which has been tradition* 
ally used to measure achievement motivation. 



2. Measures of achievement motivation when added to results of past 
academic performance will yield a significantly improved prediction of 
future academic performance than past academic performance itself 
2A. The fantasy need achievement sco'^c when added to past high 
school grade point average will be significantly more predictive of fu- 
ture grade point average than grade point average itself 
23. The residual behavior potential score when added to past high 
school grade point average will be significantly more predictive of fu- 
ture grade point average than grade point average alone. 
2C. The residual behavior potential score when added to past grade 
point average will be significantly more predictive of grade point av- 
erage than the fantasy need achievement score when added to grade 
point average. 

Items for each d the six achievement motivation dimension^ were 
generated from behavioral criteria suggested in the Iilcraturc and were 
administered to a preliminary sample of 80 high school juniors in the form 
of a five point Likert type scale. Resuhs were then subjected to a corrrb- 
tiona) study to insure that each item significantly related to the others 
within its dimension and failed to correlate with items in the other motiva- 
tional areas. The resultant RDP instrument, containing 54 items, and the 
projective need achievement device were then administered to 170 high 
school sophomore boys (N=82) and girls (N=88) from two New Jersey 
high schools. 

Results indicated that the predicted relationship between the projective 
device and the RBP score did not exist to a significant degree (r^Al, n.sJ 
and that there was only a small relationihip between the fantasy measure 
and present high achool grades fr^A^, p<,0$y The RBP scores did. 
however, correlate ligniAcantly with past and future high school grades (r 
-.39{ p<.01 whh past grades; r-".50i ^.01 with ftilure grades) and did 
significantly addjo the prediction of academic performance (F=20.9; p 
<.0l). Further tests showed that the RBP construct has much in common 
with behavioral criteria established in previous achievement motivation 
investigations. 

The findings indicated that the RBP instrument developed for this 
study shows considerable evidence of both predictive and construct validity 
when used for academic purposes at the high school level. The failure of 
the need achievement fantasy measure to correlate with the RBP score and 
to relate with high school grade point average only on a minimal level could 
be the result of experimental error or could be due to the supposition that 
these tests measure different facets of the achievement motivation con- 
struct. 

Order No. 72-1084, 101 pages. 



TIIK INVKSTfGATION 01* TWO INTKUVKNTION STKATKGIiCS 
DluSICNlCD TO KM KCr INCHICASlvD ACHIKVJvMKNT 
MOTIVATION IN KI.KMKNTAUY SCHOOL ClULDKKN 

Carolyn Sue Burns »KOWN, Kd.D. 
ludt:m:i Uiiivcisity, 1^7) 

Chairman: Dr. Thoina.*. C. Tjochlc 

The primary objective of this study was to JcUMaiinc the tUn. i. 
etfccts of two intervention strategics on need uchicvm- .ititi aJik-vm^; hi- 
havior in elementary school studcmv A scconilary ohjccuvc i>rihc ii'ivcsii. 
gation was to determine the rcJationship ofunxiciy ami .'octi*. nf to.- f rr! i. > 
differential cfiVcts of the e.\pcn[iunial conoitio.i.. 

A review of the related resear.^h and lit<:rat;ire iiKlic;.tal tiiai shor; need 
achievement courses have successfully mcreascd aefiicvcmcnt rnotivatian 
for businessmen, for adolescents, and to <iomv cxum. clcmciiuiry whooJ 
students. In order to further investigate the efrieaey of such courNOs f(»r 
elementary school students, this study was designed to determine the eiTects 
of a short need achievement training course vs. a training course followed 
by systematic reinforcement of achievement oriented activiiicb. 
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Two hypotheses were fortnulalcd for ihc sJudy. Hypothesis 1 predicted 
ihal subjects who received the Need Achievcmcni Training Course would 
exhibit more need achieving behavior than control subjects at the termina- 
tion of ;lic Need Achievement Training treatment. Hypothesis 2 predicted ■ 
thai subjects who receive<* syiiematic reinforcement in addition to the"* 
Need Achievement Training Course would exhibit greater need achieving 
and achieving behavior than subjects who received the Ne:d Achievement 
training course only: who in turn, would exhibit greater need achieving and 
achieving behavior than subjects who received no treatment. Null hypothe- 
ses were formulated to test the relationship between entry level anxiety and 
entry level locus of control and differential effects of experimental condi- 
tions. 

la order to test the hypotheses, intact groups of approximately ten 
students from three fourth and tlirce fifth grade cla.ssrooms were assigned 
to three experimental conditions: a Need Achievement Training treatment, 
a systematic reinforcement treatment as a sequel to the Need Achievement 
Traniing Course, and a no treatment condition. 

Subjects were tested after the termination of the Need Achievement 
Training Course and again after the termination of the systematic rein* 
'orcenient phase of treatment. The dependent variables for the investigation 
were need achieving and achieving behavior. Nci'd achieving behavior was 
v)pcraiionalized as scores on a TAT need achievement measure, discrep- 
ancy between actual and estimated scores on an arithmetic test, discrep- 
ancy between perform anee i'nd aspiration on a Level of Aspiration test, ^nd 
pjnount of persistence time. Achieving behavior was operationalized as 
improvement in reading, arithmetic, and spelling grades between ?hc sec- 
ond and third grading periods. 

Analyses of variance and covariance yielded no support for Hypothesis 
1. There were no differences between control subjects and subjects who 
received the training course, on measures of need achieving behavior ad- 
ministered after the terminatioii of the Need Achievement Training 
Course. 

Hypothesis 2 received partial support I'lfom one mc.Vsui'c of need achiev- 
ini* behitvior. At the observation following l\u systematic reinforcement 
treatment, subjec:s who received the Need Achievement Training Course 
(NATO) persisted longer than control subjects, as predicted. However, 
subjects who received systematic reinforcement in addition to the NATC 
did not persist longer than subjects who received the NATC only or sub- 
jects who received no treatment. There were no significant differences * j 
among sxpcrimental conditions for the other measures of need achieving 
and achieving behavior. 

When the dependent measures were analyzed by entry level anxiety and 
entry level locus of control, analyses of \ :?riancc yielded no significant 
interactions between experimental conditions and anxiety or experimental 
conditions and locus of control. Differences among experimental condi- 
tions appeared to be independent of entry levels of anxiety and locus of 
control. 

Factors which may have contributed to the outcome of the study were 
discuss^, and recommendations were made for K^rther st^idics. 

Order 72-1538. 205 p««es. 



THK KFrECT OF SHORT-TERM COUNSELING AND 
TUTORLNG ON READING ACHIEVEMENT, STUDY SKILLS, 
AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 

Michael Lynn MAUGHAN, Ed.D. 
Utah State Univer^ty, 1971 

Major Professor: Dr. David R. Stone 

This study was designed to investigate more completely the effects of 
eoimseUng and tutoring on reading achievement, study skills, and personal 
adjustment within the context of a college reading and siudy skills pro- 
gram. The study consisted of three phases which correspond with the three 
regular school quarters. 

The subjects used in Phase I of this study were 12 college students who 
vohjniarily registered for a reading and study skills class at Utah Stale 
University during the 1969 fall quarter plus 40 students who transferred 
into the class from a remedial study class. In Phase H, there were 45 
students who registered for the class plus 6 transfer students from a 
remedial study class. In Phase III, 34 students registered for the class and 
there were no transfer students. 



All students, each the three quarters, aiicnded the rcj'.ii;^ rc.i^l;;i.: 
and study skill class periods besides either pariKip.uint: jv-^jr-dmi: 
tutoring sessions Students u\ Phases I and U uerc a!i;.:n.i;;.i\ pi.n.o*,. ir. 
either a counseling or iii»,orwit; group accordmg \o iheir ranked rculiaj 
scores. They participatcci'in either five one hour tuiorfnt 'tssio.'is or rive 
one hour counseling sessions depending on their ^^roiip placenu-U Ho".\- 
ever, in Phase III. tutoring was statistically si^niMcini in incre.i«s;ng liie 
speed i.if reading and outlining, as well as increasing the ijU.Uity of outline 

Order No. 72-4765. 117 pages 



DIFFERENCES HKI WKKN SELF-PERCEIVED ACADKNHC 
ACHIEVERS AM) ACAI)I:NHC NON-ACHIEVLHS AND T. H; 
EFFI'XTS Ol* A li<KAlMKNT PROGRAM ON INC RI-ASING 
THE LEVEL OF ACIHKVKMENT OF SELF-PERCKIVEO 
ACADEMIC NON-ACHIEVERS 

Ccrnldinc Mae PALKOVITZ, Pli.D. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1^71 

The challenge of helping the poorly achieving student who has I'nc: 
ability to achieve at a level significantly above that which he iHiu.ilIy 
obtains has not been adequately met. 7 he present study w;»s intended lo 
augment the current body of knowledge regarding the complex phenome- 
non of underachievenjem and provide some direction for dc:iljjii: wiih 
Non*Achicvers elTectively. 

This study was designed first io demonstrate the usefulness dI' ;in in- 
novative procedure for diffcrcntiatitig between students of comparable abil- 
ity who have reached varying levels of academic, achievement Ihis 
procedure for defining Achievers ^nd Non-Achievers combines •;ubj\etivc 
criteria based on the individual's internal frame of reference and objective 
criteria basei3?'6n the external frame of reference of an educational ins'atu- 
tion. Having thus identified two groups of students who are found to be 
subjectively and objectively congruerit in terms of how they thcn)solvos iind 
their educational institution view ilhi::ir academic achievement it was dcDi- 
on St rated that these groups could >ie described diflereniially. Grade l\i;nt 
Average?. dilTerenccs in study habiis and attitudes, and attitudes toward 
and connotations of achievement teJevant concepts were unaly/.ed. 

Finally, the effectiveness of a treatment program for self pcrcivc..' 
Congruent Non-Achievers who were dissatisfied with their level ot'aciiievc 
ment and expressed an interest in participating in a program designed to 
increase their level of achievement wa^i.examined. It was demonstrated thai 
Non-Achievers could learn achieveri^ent motivation to the extent that ob- 
servable changes in behavior occurred. 

The findings of the study supported the following conclusions: 

L Non-Achievers and Achievers differ in the way they experience 
themselves and in their attitudes towards themselves. Achievers value 
themselves more and see themselves as more active, potent forces than do 
Non-Achievers. 

2. A relationship exists between non-achievement and a negative self 
concept. 

3. A relationship exists between success in persona), sodn] achievement 
and academic achievement.. Academic non-achievement n^ay be viewed as 
one manifestation of a general pattern of non^achievement observable in 
many areas of life. 

4. Non-Achievers who are dv^satisfied with their level of achievement 
and express a desire to change an learn achievement behavior if they are 
encouraged, if they can experience success and if they view the goals to be 
achieved as relevant and meaningfui to them. 

Recommendations for the direction of future research included siiggc- 
tions for some focus on follow up studies of Non-Achievers wlio benefned 
from treatment programs, more exploration of the diireremial efl'eets of 
various types of treatment programs, and the development of educational 
programs as a means of prevewUng the problems of non-achievement by 
able students. 

Order No. 71-26.170. 1 19 pages. 
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A STl;|)Y OI- THK Kl FKCrs OV DFIVKKOPMKNTAI. 
(;iIII)ANCK SKRVICKS ON rKKR. RKLATIONSHU'S AND 
•ACAOKMIC ACMIKVKMKNT OI' HFTJl (;RAf)K STUDKNTS 

RidiiuU CostcIJa RIIODKS, Kd.I). 
Ltlngh li'uivcrsiiy, \<)72 

riiis ^tiniy irivcscigalccJ (lie cflTccts of tJcvcl(;pmon(aI guidance wrviccs 
00 fifih grade siudciits as contrasted with fifth grade siudcnls who did not 
recfjvc Jhc.sc services. Specifically^ this .study wa.*; designed to \&>\ the 
following hypoilicscs: 

I) There will be .significant differences between fifth grade students 
rceciving developmental guidance services and fifth grade students 

jnotj receiving these .services in the positive direction on measured 

peer relationships, 
i:) T.w;c will be sij^niiicant Jincrcnces bcivstvi^ nfih grade ^:uden;^> 
rc^-eiving devriopnjenial guidance services and fifth grade students 
not receiving these services in the positive direction on measured 
academic arhievcnjcnt. i 
■ The primary subjects for this siudy were fifth grade students from two 
cieir.ciuar. schools in the Aitoona School District. Altoona. Pennsylvania. ^ 
One school served as an Experimental School with the other serving as a 
Cociirol School. A ihird school, which had an on-going program of devel- 
opmental guidance .services, was used as a Comparison School. The fifth 
grade studonis in the Experimenlal School received a program of develop* 
menial guidance services and were randomly assigned by classroom groups 
to the two elementary counsirlors. The treatment was conducted over a six 
month period between Oclooer, 196^. and April, 1970. The fifth grade 
students in the Control School did not have access to the counselors nor 
to any of the services ofTero J in the developmental guidance program. 

The treatment included a full range of guidance services advocated for 
the clemeiiEary school. These services included: 

Ciuinscling with children, both group and individual on a self, 
tcaciier or parent referral basis, dealing with the child and his 
. immediate concerns and posited within a developmental framework 
advocated by IJlocher 
CotistiiLiiiiUi with teachers, a J ministratorsanvi parents, which wai 
cinm.sclor jniti:iicd an;1 which was concenVetl with the child's pcr- 
^ s'.tnal. social and :;cadcnuc devcUjpriient. 
— ^'^^^^»rfA7?/i?/f/f>/M>v-^iio o*A of all pupil pci's^Mriel and ancillary 

■sc: v,cc> Nviihin ihe school' to ;>ri;anixed these scrviecs iO be of maxi* 
.r.um ".vnetit for ihe lotui Jevelopmcnt-oi* the child. 
/.I: ifi\\', i:r[idc >;udents were given the "Syrucii.<;e ii::,ies of Social Rela- 
lioiis" (SSSR) irior to ard ac thc.cnd of the s;ucy to ws^css changes in peer 
rcl:.i;.'.r.snip>.. The "Calslbrnia Achievement Tests'* (CAT), V/X\*A Series 
(lil^mer.iary Lcvci) were given to the fifth grade .srudenis prior :o and at 
i!;o cjid of the s;hdy to asse.^s changes in acade:nic achievement. The 
C;;n)parison School daia were analyzed, supplemental to, but not directly 
related to the jitatiid h>poiheses. 

The data on peer relaiionship.s, as measured by ihe SSSR, were analyzed ' 
tisj:^jj a two-way analysis of variance. No significant differences on peer. 
reia:iof:si^.ips were found between schools or.scx. nor were there any interac 
lion eJTects on Aehievcment-Recognilion scale or the Succorance scale. A.s 
resuli of these analyses, hypothesis one was hot accepted. However, an 
a^.aly^is of vr^riancc including the Comparison School revealed it was sig- 
nificantly liigher than the Experimental School and the Control School on 
the Achicvement-Rec(^gnition scale and the Succori'nee scale. No signifi* 
cam differences were found on sex nor were there any interaction effects. 

The data obtained on academic achievement, as measured by the CAT, 
were analyzed using a two-way analysis of variance. No significant differ- 
ences on academic achievement were found between schools, or .sex nor 
were there any interaction effects on any subtest. As a result of these 
anuly.ses. hypothesis two was not accepted. Furthermore, an analysis in- 
cluding the Comparison School revealed no signiltcant dttferences between 
schools or sex nor were there any interaction etTeets. 

This investigation ditfered from prior research in elementary school 
guidance in that this study attempted to present the full range of develop- 
mental guidance serviced to a group of children, where prior research has 
dealt only with specific aspects of the program. While the results of the 
investigation did not support the expectations, the results with the Compar- 
ison School suggests further examination is warranted where programs 
have had additional time for implementation and development. 
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AN lNVt<:sTIC;ATi(j^i OI" THi: KKI.ATlONSnir Bin WKKN 
ACHIKVIJMKNT AND SV.X.V CO.NCKrT OI- IHQI RISK 
COMMUNITY COLMXiK FRKSIIMKN 

Ralph James ANK1:NI{RANIJ> l»h.D. 
St. Louis University, 1971 

■ • ■ ■ ■ . r 

The present study i.s concerned wiiJi the J^r^>hlen]^ ui the area o\ iniprt>K» 
■ing the education of high ri^k students wlm cmIit the comnuuui> college.- 
The study investigated the eifeci-s of i.worporal nu*. a sn^ali ^iroup persiMial 
growth experience in a luiniat; rs.Li;:on« cl.iss 

Ihe l*ri»hlcni 

It was ihe purpose of thics'tudy to test the clVect ol' a small group 
e^pe^^enec with higli risk students in an a(tcm(K t<i sec if tfie ^'.roup experi- 
ence would produce a. ciiaiijie in self et>rwc^il and academic acine^emcin 
TJie jnves{igal<»r ooscJ ihrcc hypuihcscs winch, it u.is fell. ^^t>u!u! test ihc 
concepts to he studied. These three hypotJicscs siaic thai MUiuiicani cliffer- 
enccs would occur in self concept and ^^rade poni; a\ c/a^e after .i pcr.o.i 
of small group experience. Com pari s(nK ofsclf coiiccp: were made<in a pr^-- 
and post-test sehediiic, wi;h a control group and ;\vo ev;"-^r:nieiiial grouj-s. 
to nieasure the significmce of tlie expet'menial cc^iuii;..)r.N. Comparisons cf 
grade point average were made ai the end of one semester. 

Subjects u.sed were eiiierinii college frcslimen idenufied as h\:\w^ \\\^\\ 
academic risks. The forty-five students were randomly selected and tweiii\ - 
four were in the control group, eleven were in the group structured grtuia. 
and ten were in the leader structured group. 

Measures used to lest change were a self concept ;es(, ihe Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale, and the first semester grade point average The statistical 
measure employed was the t rest. 

Results 

Results of the study were varied and could be ideniit'icci as liic follow ni:. 
(1) there was little significant dilTcrence between ihe three groups at :!;e 
pre- test, with most of the difference occurring he;\\ccn ihc coi::roi a no 
leader strucjurcd groups; (2) there was also little signitiear.i d;rye.'e:;ce ar " 
the post-test between the three groups; {1) the most sigiut-ciint c.'^an^ie. n; 
self concept occurred within the leader structured group: and (4) there wa- 
no significant difference in grade point average between the three groups 

Conclusfoni 

AH three groups hjid poor initial self concepts, which : ;Hs;ariiiate rfic 
theory that academically weak students will also have poor .self ennccp: , 
At both the pre- and post:tesi the leader structured group had liic hi^'hcs! 
seif concept. It al.';o experienced the most change in self concept during .- 
semester. Although there was no significaiit difference in semester grade 
point average, both experimental groups had averages above a C. while .'he 
control group had an average below a C. 

If, as this study suggests, high ri,sk studenc.s oring ])oor seif conccpis 
with them to the community college, it would appear that the initial focus 
of remediation needs to be on non-academic factors. The siudy also sug- 
gests that these students may need the intervention of a strong leader to 
help them enhance their self concept. 

Order No. 72-5270, 97 pages. 
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SKMINAH ON TMM SIC Ll-.ACTUAI.l/.ATION AM) ACADEMIC 

Acnn:v i:MK\r or coiaax;i: vsomACiuiiVKHH 

yUiyd Dean NI-MIXI'K, VliJ>. .1 

l.oyohi I'liivcrsity of C'hioiipo. 1^72 

W'iC jnii|n«sc i>r the mikIv was i«) (jclcrnnnc ihc ctlcct tif the Mumun 
l\iu*:aia; Scmiiwr on tiic ucuilcmic iichk'VcnKiil and sclf'actualization of 
cpUct^c unJciiicliiovcrs. The Human I'oicniial Seminar is a group counsel- 
inc ttvlimqiic based on positive and humanistic theories of personality. 
Academic iichicvcmci:! was measured by grade point average and self- 
aetuuli/.ation by the twelve scales of ihe Personal Oricnialion Inventory. 
Uiiderachtcvcrs were identified on the basis of the discrepancy between 
predicted aohicvcmcnl as determined by Scholastic Aptitude Test s^rcs 
and actual achievement as determined by grade point average 

IZij^hty undcrachicvcrb were idcntiiied in the sophomore, junior and 
senior classes of Roberts Wesleyan College. Thirty-nine volunteered to 
par.!icipatc in Human Potential Seminars during the winter term of the 
1^70-71 school yean The ihiriy-nine undcrachicvcrs were assigned ran- 
domly to one of three groups. Group A consisted of underachicvers placed 
in vine of iwo Hunian Potenlial Seminars including achievers. Group B was 
u llutnan Potential Seminar of underachicvers only. Group C was a control 
g7oiip thai consisted of undcracl'.ievcrs who participated only on pre and 
post counseling testing. The achievers were volunteers from the Dean's List 
and the Student Senate. They were assigned randomly' to one of the Iwo 
liuiuan Potential Seminars containing the underachicvers of Group A. ' 
There were 20 achievers in all. Twenty-six of the thirty- nine underachicvers 
completed ihe Seminars and became. the subjects of this study. 

The subjects in* the experimcnlul groups atlcndtfd oih; of three Human 
Polcniia! Semin.irs during the 1970-71 winter term at Roberts Wesleyan 
College. The groups met weekly for 50 minutes for II weeks during the 
term. Positive techniques designed to promote self-aclualizaiion were uti- 
li/.ed in the weekly sessions. , 

. . h War* hypothesized thai underachicvers in groups with achievers 
Vouid show greater gains in academic achievcmeni and self-act ualizaiion 
ihan urjJera^chicvers in the group of underachicvers only or the control 
group. I; \v.:s also hypothesized thai the ur.ucrachievers in the group of 
iinde;\ich:c\ e:s only would r.how greater .mprovemcnt in academic 
..cl.iovevr.jr.: iind iiclf-uciualization than the' underachicvers in the control 
^roup. 'rh:.-:7-ninc null hypoihese?; were formulated, from the above re* i 
SsT-rc;". hypoihe\es- 

Prc;;js:-;xxstics*. ^u.n slojci. o.i i;r;;ac pome aVcra^o ^ne iwelvc bca:ei , 
o.' :hc: Pe:soiul Orieniaticn Inventory were dctcrmir.ird for each ^ubjcc;. 
The : tcs: for.;he si^rirftcance of the diifcrencc between -the means of .; 
«i-.correiaicd groups was applied to the gain scores of the three groups. ; 
There we.-e .signincani differences at the .05 level of confidence on three of • . 
ihe POI scales: Self-Regard, Feeling Reactivity and Capacity for Intimate. 
Contact. However, with (hiriy-nine hypotheses these differences could be 
<iue to chance. There were no significant differences in grade point average 
or the other scales of the Personal Orientation Inventory. 
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THi:: KI-FKCIS OI- COUNSELING ON SELF-CONCEPT AND 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF DISADVANTAGED 
DROP-OUTS . 

Cathryn Thomaii Mason, Ph.D. ' 

St. Louis University, 1972 

An assessment was made of ihc ciftvLs of a .special type of counseling 
on the self-concept and academic achievement of disadvantaged re-entry 
students enrolled in an Adulr Education Program, East Saint Louis» Illi- 
nois. The study consisted of an experimental group of twenty students and 
a control group of twenty students, randomly selected. 

Many disadvantaged drop-outs develop a negative self-.concept toward 
thcm.selves and their school. These negative concepts often manifest them- 
selves in poor academic achievement. The hypothesis of this study was that 
a special counseling service, designed to assist the students in bridging the 
gap from their- disadvantaged .backgrounds to the relatively foreign de- 
mands bf thcclassroon;, would be a significant variable in raising the 
self-concept and academic achievement of the students exposed to it, as 
assessed by. pre- post -testing using appropriate instruments. 
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A pre-post-U'>t dt^un \s.i> uscJ. uiih ^mc e\(Vi :ri.».'.u.t; .i;... . 

control group. X\w ^'ivups wojc .idnr.r.islcrod U'x L'.i.;.v.--:..- .•\l'A-..'- . 
Test. /?iv/c///?i;.v/?J.V/.////c\v/.,'.';w'.\ Sah'ivcfuviS, ihc C';;A»r/.-,..' 7iV, v.u\.^ 
a/ity, and a self-concept scale. As / Sec Mc. S;.;dcn;"j. .* u.j'v 
test used to analyze tjii; ditTcrences in the mean gain iv.ade in the ;cm hcu.v . 
by the two i^roups iij O'.i; six months* period Ths* .;s'cep^nbU- l.-yel ^ 
significance was sci .a the /iS level. 

.^nalysl^ i)f iho le-.i j.r.:i sui:ticstL\l ;luit \iw nvili lisiuUheMs noi Iv 
rejected. Ni) st;itistic;»l!y v,i'nit:i.';itit <lilVci"cncc was founvl Ivtwccn tlu* e.\pe; • 
inK'nt;il and c<H'.ii' f4fyr^ ups, in ;lie areas of re.uluiv., :nalljeniaiics. 
personal ity as'sTlTosvn by stand;irJi/.eJ lestirvj; in^trun^t'tus. Only in ilu .i.o;: 
of .scU-conecpt sv.is there slatiMical evidence i[i support o^ the rescaiv;; 
hypothesis winch siaicd tiiai special counsel in ji would be a .sii^nilk'atu 
variable iti (he ch:nu:e tcvward a n tore. pusi 1 1 v c sel j - an tcep t . - 

El was, ilicrclorc, concluded from lius study tliai in the lealtu i^i'sol!"- 
concepl Ihc vaM hy}>i)iJ)e.sis was rejected and the research hypothesis th.it 
special counseling Was a significant variable in raisuig tho selt-concopi of 
the students was accepted. ^ ^ 
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COMPARATIVE EFFECTS OF GROUP ENCOUNTER, GROUP 
COUNSELING AND STUDV SKILLS INSTRUCTION ON 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF UNDERACHIEVING 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

P^tricisL Amyett STONE, Ed.D. 
University of South Dakota, 1972 

Director: Professor Leo M..Harvill. 
Purposes and Procedures of the Study 

■ The purpose of this investigation was to determine the relative effects 
of group encounter, group counseling and study skills instruction on the 
subsequent academic performance and self-altitudes of underachieving col- 
lege freshmen. 

Stratified random samples were drawn from the total population of 
freshman students at.The University of South Dakota who earned less than 
a 2.00 grade point average during the fall semester, 1972. These stratified 
samples contained a balance of males and females, as well as probation and 
non-probation students. 

Students were invited to participate in the twelve -hour voluntary pro- 
gram in a letter from the Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 

Leaders for the study skills instruction and group counseling treatments 
y/ere from the population of doctoral candidates in educational psychology 
and gutdance at the university^ while the le^v^ers for the encounter group 
experience were from the population of doctoral candidates in clinical 
psychology at the. university. Each treatment group had two leaders.- 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining enough students 
willing to take part in the study skills instruction treatment. After initially 
volunteering, large numbers declined to participate when "told study skills 
would be involved. After exhausting the population of students ehgible for 
that (reatmeiit {90K the treatment was abandoned, 

A full conjpleinent of ten studenls pariicipated m the six twu-hour 
group cO(tnsclirig sessions. J*arttcipants i/i.tlic ertcounter gnmp clecfed 
discontinue Ihc experience after one six-houc session. A voluntary couirol 
group was formed of iliose who volunteered for frcalrneni. but who did not 
appear. A random control group was formed when the initial samples were 
drawn. The.se students received no ircalmenl. 

The main Criterion measure was the spring semester, 1972. grade pomi 
average, while the fall semester grade point average served as the covartate 
In addition, several scales of the Self- Attitudes Inventory were utilized as 
criterion measures (perceived abilities; wished-for abilities; perceived char- 
acteristics; wished-for characteristics; and the discrepancy scales for jKr- 
ccived abilities and wishc»d-for abilities and for perceived characteristics 
and wished-for characleristie's). All participants eompleted the question- 
naire during the week of March 20-24. 

The experiincnlal design used was a postieslrouly control-group form. 
Statistical analysis for the criterion measure of grade pi^inl average was :i 
one-way analysis of covariance. Analysis of the Self-Attitudes Inventory 

■ .. ' • i 
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was curried out through the use of one-way analyses of vai-ancc on the 
previously, mentioned scales of the inventory. 

To assure that the group counseling and encounter group treatments 
djd not. overlap, taped segments of the experiences were judged. 

f^car'^on correlations were utilized to determine Intcr-judge reliability. 
7i» ;»ssure that the two experiences were riof related, a chi-square tesi of 
independence was performed. 

/ > 'uhfiiis ( )f {Ik Study 

RcvjJts were: (1) There were no statistically significant differences 
jmong the four groups on the criterion measure of spring semester, 1972, 
grade point averages. (2) A statistically significant difference was found to 
exist for those exposed to the group counseling treatment as opposed to 
;hoso in Itie randoni control group on the perceived abilities scale of the 
S.•!^•.^t^itudes Inventory. No other pairs were found to be statistically 
sig/iifuant. (3) No significant differences existed among the f^our groups on 
ihe following scales of the SelfrAtlitudes Inventory: wished-for abilities, 
perceued characicristics, wished-for characteristics, discrepancy between 
perceived and wished-for abilities, discrepancy between perceived and 
■Aished-f<ir characteristics, 

It was concluded that: (I)Freshman underachiever.s who participate in 
a voluntary group counseling experience for twelve hours do have a signifi- 
c.tnllv more posijiye view of their perceived abilities, as opposed to a group 
wim recc^ived no treatment and did not volunteer for one. (2) Study skills 
nis!ruclJoi) vv;is not Viewed by students in this population as the type of 
ireatfncnt thal would be of help to them. Further research is needed to 
substantiate whether this was peculiar to this population, or mere generally 
applicable. (3) As the encounter group experience was terminated by the 
participants after only one halfof the ireaimcnl. further research is needed 
lo determine its impact. 

Order No. 72-32.723, 97 pafies. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATION BETWEEN 
ACAULMIC AND NON-ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND SELF 
CONCEPT OF DISADVANTAGED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Edward Eugene CLOSSON. Ph.D. / 
St. Louis University, J 972 i 

The present study is concerned with-thc problems in the area of improv- 
ing the education of disadvantaged students in the public high school. The 
study investigated the effects of incorporating an open classroom experi- 
ence in a special treatment program. 

^ — - 

r The ProbJcm 

It was the purpose of this study to test the effect of an open classroom 
experience with disadvantaged students in an attempt to see if the open 
classroom would produce a change in self concept and academic and 
non-academic achievement. The investigator posed seven hypothcse$ 
which would test the concepts to bej^tudicdr These seven hypotheses state 
that positive significant differences would it-cjr. in self concept* school 
attitudes, grade point average, attendance, employment, and drop-out rate 
after a period of open classroom experience. Comparisons of self concept 
were made on a pre- t^ppst-test schedule, with an experimental and control 
group, to measure the significance of the experimental conditions. Compar- 
isons of the remaining variables were made at the end of one semester. 

Subjects used were high school students, 16 years of age and older, 
identified as being disadvantaged, Sixty students were randomly chosen 
from the bne hundred and twenty identified^ and placed in the experimental 
group. The remaining sixty students not selected for the treatment com- 
prise the control gioup. 

Measures used to test change were a self concept lesi. the Tennesscse Self 
Concept Scale; a school attitude questionnaire; the first semester grade 
point average; attendance, employment and drop-out record of each stu- 
dent. The statistical measures employed were the t test, chi square analysis, 
and tests of independent proportion, 

Results 

Results of the data indicated that (1) there were significant difTerences 
m the pre- to postMest measure within the experimental group (2) there was 
no pre- lo tH>st-lest diffcfencc in the control grouP. (3) differences in school 
attitudes were significant, (4) there. were no differences on GFA and atten^ 
dance. (5) there were high significant differences r;i employment and drop- 
•>u\ rate favoring the experimental group. 



Conclusions 

Both groups had poor iniiial self concepts, v^hictj sijpp»orts the theory 
that disadvantaged students will also have piKir self con^ep^v The exreri- 
mental group experienced significant gain in selfeoncepi over the- period 
of the study while the control group showed no ehanco No sic^nifican! 
changes occured.on CPA or attendance although diHerenees were Joup.d 
between the groups on school attitudes Very si^nifseant d:frerences were 
found on employment and drop out rate. Ea penmen fal students acquired 
proportionally more jobs and dropped out less than did students in the 
control group. 

If, as this study suggests, disadvantaged high school students have p(»or 
self concepts, it would appear that the initial focus of remedialKMi needs 
be on non-academic factors. The study also suggests that these students 
may need the experierice of an open classroom trealineni to help thern 
enhance their self concept. 

A STUDY OF Tin: FFFKCTIVENESS OF TWO PROCFDUJIES 
OP COUNSFI INC; WITH SMALL GROUPS OF 
UNDKRACUIKVFRS WITH AVERAGE INTELI IGENCE IN THF 
EIGHTH AND NINTH GRADES 

Dale Allen SHANNON. Ph.D. 

St. Louis University. 1971 

This investigation was conducted to ascertain whether differeni ap- 
proaches lo group counseling had significantly differ^il elTecls on average 
ability, underachieving eighth and ninth grade students. The procedures 
included behavioral group coutise ling stressing operant Icarnirig techniques 
and social psychological group counseling stressing therapeutic techniques 

Specifically, the investigation was conducted to answer the quest iorjs 
whether significant statistical differences existed after group counseling 
between the mean scores of the experimental method groups and control 
group, and between experimental sub-groups and control sub-groups of 
boys, and between ex»>erimcnlal sub-groups and control sub-groups of gir!s_^ 
on personal, social, and total adjustment scales of the California Test of 
Personality (CTP). on the Bi-own-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits 
(SSHA), on teacher rf.'-ngs as measured by- the Rating Scale of Pupil 
Adjustment (RSPA). and on grade point averages (CPA). 

The subjects in the investigation were 15 boys and 15 girls selected from 
a largely middle class suburban community .school in the mid-west wrih 
fQs of between 90 and I (0 as measured by the Lorgc-Thorndifce Test of 
Intelligence and an overall CPA of 1.70 or below for three semesters 
preceding the invc»stigafion. Five boys and five %\Th were randomly assigned 
to each method group and the control group. For statistical purposes the 
boys and girls of each group repre.scnJcd the sub-groups. 

The experimental groups met for 14 weeks during a 50 nTinutc period 
each week. The control group received no experimental treatment. 

An analysis of vjiriance'of the diflferences between the n;cans revealed 
no statistical differences between the experimental groups and control 
groups; however certain consistent patterns were revealed by recording the 
differences between the means. The behavioral method group and behav- 
ioral sub-groups showed consisjently more gains than ilie other experimcn- 
ta! and control groups on teacher ratings as measured by the RSPA. The 
behavioral method group and behavioral male sub-group howcd more 
gains than the other experimental groups and control groups on GPA. The 
Adlerian male sub-group showed consistently more gains than the other 
experimental and control groups on CTP measures. Although the consis- 
tent trends did not support the hypotheses, the results were cncouragmg 
enough to suggest further investigation of the two approaches employed in 
the study, , 

Ba.sed upon the findings, the following recommendations were sug- 
gested for future investigations: 

1. Preliminary screening of subjects to determine their readme ,s for 
■group counseling. 

2. Investigations to determine the differentiat clfccts of the two ap 
proiichcsbn adolescents with different rather than similar adjustment lev- 
els. 

3. An experimental design to include allotted time for working with 
teachers of experimetUal subjects. 

4. Increase the length of the experimental period to a period longer 
than fourteen weeks and/or increase the number of sessions per week to 
more than . one session per week. 

5. Increase the experin^ental group size to rnore than 10 subjects per 
group to determine if increasing the size of the group could be a factor in 
obtaining mote significant positive results. 

Order No. 72-5326, 185 pages. 
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provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LIPCO MAKES NO WARRAMTY. EXPRESS OR 
IMPLIED, AS TO ANY MATTER WHATSOEVER, 
INCLUDING ANY WARRANTY OF MERCHANT 
ABILITY OR FITNESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR 
PURPOSE. 

7. QUALITY 

LIPCO will replace products returned because of 
reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 
of the input document is not the responsibility of 
LIPCO. Best available copy will be supplied. 

8. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of any of 
the provisions hereof shall be binding unless in writ- 
ing and signed by an officer of LIPCO, 

9. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer fails with respect to this or any 
other agreement with LIPCO to pay any invoice when 
due or to accept any shipment as ordered, LIPCO 
may without prejudice to other remedies defer any 
further shipments until the default is corrected, or 
cancel this Purchase Order 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of LIPCO 
in exercising any right hereunder shall waive any 
rights of LIPCO or modify this Agreement, 

10. GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be between 
merchants. Any question concerning its validity, con- 
struction, or performance shall be governed by the 
laws of the State of New York. 



